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FIRST  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN 


Directly  in  front  of  the  Henry  House  and 
distant  150  yards,  running  in  a  northerly  and* 
southerly  direction,  is  the  Sudley  and  Ma- 
nassas road.  To  the  right  and  perhaps  four 
hundred  yards  away  is  the  Warrenton  Turn- 
pike, a  macadamized  highway  running  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction  and  connect- 
ing Alexandria  with  the  town  of  Warrenton. 
In  the  valley  of  Young's  Branch,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Henry  House  hill,  the  two  highways 
form  a  junction,  so  that  we  find  the  Henry 
House  situated  a  little  distance  back  from 
the  angle  formed  by  these  two  roads.  Here 
then  was  the  first  "bloody  angle"  of  that 
great  conflict  of  the  Civil  War,  of  which 
that  at  Gettysburg  was  second.     With  this 


General  Irwin  McDowell 

discription  of  the  topography  of  the  locality 
it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  have  a  tolera- 
bly clear  understanding  of  the  movements  of 
the  two  contending  armies. 

The  principal  object  of  the  expedition 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  battle  of  July 
21,  1861,  is  explained  by  General  McDowell, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  Army,  and 
classmate  of  General  Beauregard,  in  his  offi- 
cial report,  as  follows: 

"And  up  to  late  in  the  afternoon  every 


movement  ordered  was  carrying  us  success- 
fully to  the  object  we  had  proposed  before 
starting — that  of  getting  to  the  railroad 
leading  from  Manassas  to  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  going  on  it  far  enough  to  break  up 
and  destroy  communication  between  the 
forces  under  Beauregard  and  those  under 
Johnston." 

After  the  strong  demonstration  of  General 
McDowell  before  Blackburn's  Ford  on  the 
18th  preceding,  and  his  discovery  that  the 
enemy  was  too  strongly  posted  there  to 
make  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
him,  his  next  plan  was  to  turn  him  by  the 
right  flank,  and  to  this  purpose  he  ordered 
his  men  to  take  three  days  rations  and 
march  around  in  rear  of  Beauregard,  and 
on  to  Richmond.  His  army  was  put  in  mo- 
tion at  2:30  a.  m.,  Sunday,  July  21,  1861. 

General  McDowell's  army  consisted  of  five 
divisions,  as  follows:  Fourth  division  com- 
manded by  General  Runyon,  to  remain  be- 
tween Centerville  and  Alexandria  to  guard 
the  Capital  alcng  the  approaches  by  way  of 
the  Virginia  Midland  R.  R.  and  Vienna; 
Fifth  under  Colonel  Miles  was  to  remain  at 
Centerville,  to  hold  Blackburn's  and  Mitch- 
ell's Fords  and  prevent  the  Union  position 
being  turned  while  General  McDowell  was 
engaged  in  turning  the  enemy's  left  with  the 
remaining  three  divisions;  the  First  com- 
manded by  General  Tyler  was  to  take  posi- 
tion at  Stone  Bridge  over  Bull  Run,  on  War- 
renton Turnpike;  the  Third  by  Colonel 
Heintzelman  was  to  cross  at  Red  House 
Ford,  about  two  miles  further  up  stream, 
and  the  Second  under  Colonel  Hunter  was 
to  cross  at  Sudley  Springs'  Ford,  some  three 
miles  further  up  the  stream.  Colonel  Hun- 
ter and  Colonel  Heintzelman  were  to  march 
down  on  south  side  of  Bull  Run  and  join 
General  Tyler  at  Stone  Bridge  and  capture 
Manassas,  also  prevent  Johnston  from  join- 
ing Beauregard. 

General  Beauregard's  army  consisted  of 
eight  brigades,  all  posted  along  Bull  Run 
some  seven  miles,  facing  towards  Washing- 
ton, as  follows:  Brigadier-Gen.  Ewell  at 
Union  Mills'  Ford;  Brigadier-Gen.  D.  R. 
Jones  at  McLean's  Ford;  Brigadier-Gen. 
Longstreet  at  Blackburn's  Ford;  Brigadier- 
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Gen.  Bonham  at  Mitchell's  Ford;  Colonel 
Cocke  at  Ball's  Ford,  some  three  miles 
above;  and  Colonel  Evans  at  Stone  Bridge, 
and  Johnston's  troops  from  the  Valley 
around  Winchester  were  held  in  reserve. 

On  that  bright  Sunday  morning  in  July, 
therefore,  about  6:30  o'clock  a.  m.  the  echoes 


had  arrived  in  position  before  the  enemy 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Stone  Bridge, 
and  it  was  also  the  first  shot  fired. 

Meanwhile  the  flanking  movement  con- 
tinued through  the  forest,  but  the  dryness  of 
the  roads  was  such  as  to  cause  great  clouds 
of  dust  to  rise.     (The  above  road  was,  in 


were  startled  by  the  discharge  of  a  great 
thirty-pounder  rifle  Parrot-gun,  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Haines  of  Carlisle's  battery.  This 
was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  Gen- 
erals Tyler  and  McDowell  to  notify  the  lat- 
ter that  the  commander  of  his  first  division 


part,  cut  through  the  dense  woods  by  Gen- 
eral McDowell's  army,  and  is  now  known  by 
old  citizens,  as  McDowell's  road.)  The  dust 
rising  in  clouds  above  the  tree  tops  was  ob- 
served by  Colonel  Evans  commanding  at 
Stone  Bridge  on  Warrenton  Turnpike,  and 
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he  at  once  saw  the  firing  then  being  directed 
upon  his  position  in  front  was  but  a  feint, 
and  the  real  attack  was  to  be  in  his  rear. 
Leaving  but  four  companies  and  two  six- 
pounder  guns  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Stone  Bridge,  he  marched  the  other  six  com- 
panies of  the  4th  So.  Carolina  Regt.  and 
Wheat's  battalion  of  Louisiana  Tigers,  to  a 
position  on  the  plateau  to  the  north  of  and 
about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  Henry 
House.  There  disposing  his  troops  to  the 
best  advantage,  he  awaited  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy.  About  ten  o'clock  the  head  of 
Colonel  Burnside's  brigade  of  Hunter's  divi- 
sion with  the  2nd  Rhode  Island  Rgt.  leading, 
appeared  over  the  slightly  rising  ground  in 
front  and  deployed  in  line.  The  firing  had 
scarcely  more  than  commenced  when  Col. 
Hunter,  commanding  the  division,  and  Col. 
Slocum  and  Maj.  Ballou  of  the  2nd  Rhode 
Island,  were  all  wounded,  the  latter  two  mor- 
tally. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Confederates  were 
reinforced  by  four  regiments  with  Gen.  Bee 
in  command.  Gen.  Beauregard  in  his  official 
report  on  the  battle  thus  refers  to  this  inci- 
dent: 

"The  heroic  Bee,  with  a  soldier's  eye  and 
recognition  of  the  situation,  had  previously 
disposed  his  command  with  skill — Imboden's 
battery  having  been  admirably  placed  be- 
tween the  two  brigades,  under  shelter,  be- 
hind the  undulations  of  a  hill  about  150 
yards  northeast  of  the  now  famous  Henry 
House,  and  not  far  from  where  he  (Bee) 
subsequently  fell,  mortally  wounded,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  his  country." 

Gen.  Imboden,  who  commanded  in  that 
battle  the  artillery  attached  to  Gen.  Bee's 
command,  writes  in  the  Century  Magazine 
of  May,  1885,  as  follows: 

"Halting  my  men,  I  rode  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  had  a  full  view  of  a  long  column  of 
glittering  bayonets  moving  up  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek  (Young's  Branch).  Glanc- 
ing down  the  valley,  I  saw  Bee's  brigade  ad- 
vancing, and  galloped  to  meet  him  and  re- 
port what  I  had  seen.  He  divined  the  plans 
of  Gen.  McDowell,  and  asking  me  to  accom- 
pany him,  rode  rapidly  past  the  Lewis  house, 
across  the  hollow  beyond  it  and  up  the  next 
hill  through  the  pines,  emerging  on  the  sum- 
mit immediately  east  of  the  Henry  House, 


where  the  beautiful  open  landscape  in  front 
burst  upon  the  vision.  He  exclaimed  with 
enthusiasm:  'Here  is  the  battlefield,  and  we 
are  in  for  it!  Bring  up  your  guns  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  and  I  will  look  around  for  a 
good  position.'  " 


Colonel  later  General  S.  P.  Heintzelman 

Beauregard  says  in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Century  Magazine  of  Nov.,  1884: 
"Gen.  Bee  generously  yielding  his  own  bet- 
ter judgment  to  Evans'  persistance,  led  the 
two  brigades  across  the  valley  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  threw  them 
into  action." 

Meanwhile  the  Union  forces  continued  to 
appear  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  in 
front  and  on  the  right  flank.  The  struggle 
grew  fiercer.  On  the  Southern  side  Maj. 
Wheat  commanding  the  La.  Tigers,  Col. 
Sloan  of  the  4th  So.  Carolina  Rgt.,  Col. 
Gardner  of  the  8th  Georgia,  and  Col.  Jones 
of  the  4th  Alabama,  were  all  supposed  to  be 
mortally  wounded;  the  first  named  officer, 
however,  recovered. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Col.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  commanding  the  Third  Brigade  of 
Tyler's  Division,  posted  before  the  Stone 
Bridge,  had  effected,  in  obedience  to  orders 
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from  Gen.  Tyler,  a  passage  of  Bull  Run  a 
short  distance  above  the  Bridge.  The  ford 
was  at  first  unknown  to  the  Northern  army 


Colonel  later  General  E.  D.  Keyes 

"but  during  the  morning  a  solitary  horseman, 
said  to  have  been  Maj.  Wheat,  was  observed 
to  cross  the  stream  at  that  point  to  recon- 
noitre the  position  of  the  enemy.  Col.  Sher- 
man followed  the  indication  thus  offered,  and 
found  that  the  troops  posted  there  to  guard 
it,  had  been  withdrawn  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  raging  in  the  rear,  and  he  was  able  in 
consequence  to  pass  his  command  over  with- 
out opposition.  The  brigade  was  then  push- 
ed rapidly  forward  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  firing  was  heard,  and  took  up  its 
first  position  at  the  Pittsylvania  house  (see 
map).  It  was  the  presence  of  this  force  in 
the  rear  which  obliged  the  Confederates  to 
retire  from  ground  they  had  maintained  up 
to  this  time  so  stubbornly. 

Their  first  retrograde  movement  was 
made  slowly  and  in  comparatively  good  or- 
der, but  as  the  enemy  rushed  forward  the 
retreat  degenerated  into  a  disorderly  rout. 
They  took  the  direction  to  the  left  oblique, 
around  the  base  of  the  Henry  House  pla- 
teau, and  were  finally  brought  to  a  stand  on 
the  easterly  slope,  where  under  the  cover  and 
protection  of  Jackson's  brigade,  their  officers 
succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  order 
in  their  ranks. 


It  was  on  the  slight  eminence  to  the  east 
of  the  Henry  House  that  Jackson  had  dis- 
posed the  five  regiments  composing  his  bri- 
gade—2nd  Va.,  4th  Va.,  5th  Va.,  27th  Va. 
and  the  33rd  Va.  and  was  calmly  awaiting 
the  approach  of  the  victorious  columns  as 
they  dashed  across  the  valley  of  Young's 
Branch  and  up  the  slope  leading  to  the  fields 
surrounding  the  Henry  House. 

It  was  while  Gen.  Bee  was  endeavoring  to 
rally  the  decimated  and  disheartened  bri- 
gades that  he  pointed  to  Jackson's  command 
saying:  "Look  at  Jackson's  men,  they  stand 
like  a  stonewall."  This  incident,  as  we  know, 
has  forever  attached  to  the  name  of  their 
commander  the  sobriquet  of  "Stonewall." 

At  this  time  the  report  spread  through  the 
army  of  the  North,  and  was  caught  up  and 
carried  along  by  the  crowds  of  curiosity 
seekers,  which  had  followed  the  army  from 
Washington  and  were  grouped  along  the 
Warrenton  Turnpike  from  Centerville  in  the 
direction  of  the  Capital,  that  the  Confeder- 
ates were  in  full  retreat  and  that  the  day 
was  won.  This  momentary  success,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  but  the  opening  skirmish 


General  W.  T.  Sherman 

of  the  battle  which  was  to  follow.  Jackson's 
brigade,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  reach- 
ed and  taken  position  on  the  Henry  House 
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hill,  and  this  was  followed  by  other  com- 
mands as  quickly  as  they  could  be  hastened 
forward  from  the  position  occupied  by  them 
along  Bull  Run,  between  the  Stone  Bridge 
and  Manassas. 

In  the  advance  of  the  Union  forces  against 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Confederates  on 
the  Henry  House  hill,  the  following  are  in 
general  the  relative  positions  of  the  various 
commands:  Sherman's  passage  of  Bull  Run 
was  followed  immediately  by  that  of  Col. 
Keyes'  brigade.  This  body  of  troops  took 
its  line  of  march  to  the  left  front  along  the 
ridge  commanding  Bull  Run,  and  formed  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Union  line. 

At  a  considerable  distance  further  to  the 
right  and  occupying  the  center  of  the  at- 
tacking forces,  was  Franklin's  brigade  of 
Heintzelman's    division    together   with   por- 


"Stonewall"  Jackson 

tions  of  the  command  of  Col.  Andrew  Por- 
ter, commanding  the  First  Brigade  of  the 
Second  Division;  while  Sherman's  brigade 
took  a  southwesterly  direction  across 
Young's  Branch  valley  under  cover  of  the 
rising  ground  to  its  south,  until  it  had  reach- 
ed the  junction  of  the  Sudley  Springs'  road 
with  the  Warrenton  Turnpike.  This  bri- 
gade then  ascended  the  hill  of  the   Sudley 


road  which  had  a  sufficient  depression  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  against  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
until  they  had  reached  a  point  west  of  the 
Henry  House  and  nearly  opposite  it,  thus 
constituting  what  at  that  moment  was  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Federal  position. 

Let  us  turn  to  that  portion  of  Sherman's 
official  report  referring  to  what  immediately 
followed: 

"Placing  Col.  Quimby's  regiment  of  Rifles 
in  front,  in  column  by  division,  I  directed  the 
other  regiments  to  follow  in  line  of  battle,  in 
the  order  of  the  Wisconsin  Second,  New 
York  Seventy-ninth,  and  New  York  Sixty- 
ninth. 

"Quimby's  regiment  advanced  steadily 
down  the  hill  and  up  the  ridge,  from  which 
he  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  who  had 
made  another  stand  on  ground  very  favora- 
ble to  him,  and  the  regiment  continued  ad- 
vancing as  the  enemy  gave  way  till  the  head 
of  the  column  reached  the  point  near  which 
Ricketts'  battery  was  so  severely  cut  up. 

"Before  reaching  the  crest  of  the  hill  the 
roadway  was  worn  deep  enough  to  afford 
shelter,  and  I  kept  the  several  regiments  in 
it  as  long  as  possible;  but  when  the  Wiscon- 
sin Second  was  abreast  of  the  enemy,  by  or- 
der of  Maj.  Wadsworth,  of  Gen.  McDowell's 
staff,  I  ordered  it  to  leave  the  roadway  by 
the  left  flank  and  to  attack  the  enemy.  This 
regiment  ascended  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
steadily,  received  the  severe  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, returned  it  with  spirit,  and  advanced  de- 
livering its  fire.  This  regiment  is  uniformed 
in  gray  cloth,  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  secession  army,  and 
when  the  regiment  fled  in  confusion  and  re- 
treated towards  the  road,  there  was  a  uni- 
versal cry  that  they  were  being  fired  upon  by 
our  own  men.  The  regiment  rallied  again, 
passed  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  second  time, 
and  was  again  repulsed  in  disorder.  By  this 
time  the  New  York  Seventy-ninth  had  closed 
up,  and  in  like  manner  it  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  drive  the  ene- 
my from  cover.  It  was  impossible  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  ground.  In  it  there  was 
one  battery  of  artillery  which  poured  an  in- 
cessant fire  upon  our  advancing  column,  and 
the  ground  was  irregular,  with  small  clus- 
ters of  pines,  affording  shelter.  The  fire  of 
rifles  and  musketry  was  very  severe.     The 
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Seventy-ninth  headed  by  Col.  Cameron, 
charged  across  the  hill,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  contest  was  severe.  They  rallied  several 
times  under  fire,  but  finally  broke  and  gained 
the  cover  of  the  hill.  This  left  the  field  open 
to  the  New  York  Sixty-ninth,  Col.  Corcoran, 
who  in  his  turn  led  his  regiment  over  the 


"At  this  time  Quimby's  regiment  occupied 
another  ridge  to  our  left,  overlooking  the 
same  field  of  action,  and  similarly  engaged. 
Here  (about  3:30  p.  m.)  began  the  scene  of 
disorder  and  confusion  that  characterized 
the  remainder  of  the  day." 

The  fall  of  the  gallant  Col.  Cameron  of  the 


THIS   TREE   MARKS   THE   SPOT   WHERE   JACKSON    WAS 
WOUNDED   AND  GOT  THE  TITLE  OF  "STONEWALL" 


crest,  and  had  in  full  open  view  the  ground 
so  severely  contested.  The  firing  was  very 
severe,  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  fcmsketry  and 
rifles  incessant.  It  was  manifest  the  enemy 
was  here  in  great  force,  far  superior  to  us  at 
that  point.  The  Sixty-ninth  held  the  ground 
for  some  time,  but  finally  fell  back  in  dis- 
order. 


New.  York  Seventy-ninth  (known  as  the 
Highlanders),  is  thus  described  in  a  letter 
v:  i  ten  by  Capt.  Ellis  of  that  regiment,  to 
his  Lieut—Colonel  who  was  not  present  at 
that  battle: 

"When  near  the  top  of  the  Henry  House 
hill,  we  were  met  by  most  destructive  volleys 
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of  cannon  and  small  arms.     But  the  regi- 
ment stood  its  ground. 

"Compelled  at  length  to  seek  the  cover  of 
the  hillside  to  reform  our  decimated  ranks, 
Col.  Cameron  rushed  into  the  hottest  fire, 
when  I  saw  him  throw  up  his  arms  and  fall. 
Lieut.  S.  R.  Elliot  and  myself  ran  to  his  as- 
sistance, but  life  was  extinct;  he  had  been 
shot  through  the  breast  with  a  large  rifle 
ball.  Capt.  Laing  came  up  at  the  same  in- 
stant. *  *  *  I  then  called  to  some  of 
our  men,  and  lifting  the  body  upon  crossed 
muskets,  we  bore  it  away." 

The  chief  of  artillery  of  the  Federal  army, 
Maj.  Barry,  reports  the  total  number  of  guns 
attached  to  Gen.  McDowell's  army  as  forty- 
nine,  of  which  only  twenty-four  crossed  Bull 
Run  and  took  part  in  the  battle.  These  were 
as  follows:  Griffin's,  six  guns;  Ricketts', 
six  guns;  Arnold's,  four  guns;  Second  Rhode 
Island  Regiment,  six  guns;  and  two  boat- 
howitzers  attached  to  the  New  York  Seven- 
ty-first, which  were  without  horses,  being 
drawn  by  hand  by  detachments  of  men  from 
the  regiment. 

The  first  Northern  battery  to  arrive  on  the 
field  was  the  Rhode  Island  Second,  followed 
by  the  two  guns  of  the  New  York  Seventy- 
first,  then  by  Griffin's,  a  little  later  by  Rick- 
etts', and  lastly  by  Arnold's.  The  first  posi- 
tion occupied  by  these  batteries  was  on  the 
elevation  to  the  north  of  the  Henry  House, 
where  took  place  the  first  encounter  between 
the  infantry,  but  when  the  scene  of  battle 
shifted  to  the  ground  around  the  Henry 
House,  some  thousand  yards  distant,  Gen. 
McDowell  thought  that  the  fire  of  his  guns 
would  be  more  effective  if  they  also  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  latter  position,  and  he  ordered 
that  two  batteries  be  transferred  to  that 
elevation,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the 
position  they  were  to  occupy.  The  order  was 
executed  by  Maj.  Barry,  who  chose  the  bat- 
teries of  Ricketts'  and  Griffin's  for  the  duty. 

Concerning  this  interesting  incident,  upon 
which  the  fate  of  the  day  seems  so  much  to 
have  hung,  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  quote 
portions  of  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Congressional  Investigating  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War  during  the  following 
year  by  several  of  the  officers  concerned  in 


that  movement.     Capt.  Griffin,  commanding 
one  of  the  batteries,  testified  as  follows: 

Washington,  January  14,  1862. 

Capt.  Charles  Griffin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Chairman. 

Question. — Were  you  at  Bull  Run  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  there  in  July  last  ? 


Captain  later  General  Chas.  Griffin 

Answer. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Under  whose  command? 

A. — I  was  attached  to  Gen.  Andrew  Por- 
ter's brigade,  which  belonged  to  Gen.  Hun- 
ter's division. 

Q. — Will  you  please  inform  us  what,  ac- 
cording to  your  best  judgment,  led  to  the 
disaster  on  that  day  ? 

A. — I  can  tell  you  what  occurred  on  the 
right,  where  I  was.  I  was  brought  into  bat- 
tery about  half-past  11,  and  opened  on  the 
enemy's  artillery.  I  should  suppose  it  main- 
tained its  position  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  it  retired.  I  changed  position  two  or 
three  times  and  opened  upon  their  infantry. 
It  also  retired,  and  as  far  as  my  observation 
went,  we  were  successful  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  There  was  a  lull;  we  had  nothing  to 
fire  at.  Then  Major  Barry  approached  me 
and  said  that  it  was  Gen.  McDowell's  order 
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for  us  to  move  on  a  hill  about  a  thousand 
yards  distant,  where  the  enemy's  battery 
was  that  I  had  fired  at.  I  hesitated  about 
going  there  because  I  had  no  support.  I 
was  told  the  Fire  Zouaves  would  support  us. 
We  started  for  the  hill,  and  halted  once  or 


General  G.  T.  Beauregard 

twice.  Cnce  I  went  to  Maj.  Barry  and  told 
him  I  had  no  support;  that  it  was  impossible 
to  go  there  without  a  support.  He  told  me 
that  the  Fire  Zouaves  would  support  us; 
that  they  were  just  ready  to  take  the  double 
quick  and  follow  us.  I  tcld  him  the  better 
place  for  our  battery  was  on  a  hill  about  500 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  one  to  which  we 
were  then  ordered.  He  said  that  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell's order  was  to  go  to  the  other  hill; 
and  he  also  refused  to  let  the  Fire  Zouaves 
go  on  the  hill  first  and  form  into  line.  I 
told  him  they  would  not  support  us.  He 
said,  'They  would;  at  any  rate,  it  is  Gen. 
McDowell's  order  to  go  there.'  I  said, 
'I  will  go;  but  mark  my  words,  they  will  not 
support  us.'  We  got  on  the  hill  and  fired 
about  half  an  hour,  when  I  moved  two  of 
my  pieces  to  the  right  of  Ricketts'  battery. 
We  were  then  firing  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, which  was  not  certainly  over  300  yards 
from  us.  I  had  only  five  pieces  there,  as  one 
of  my  pieces  had  had  a  ball  lodged  in  the 


bore  so  that  it  could  not  be  got  in  or  out. 
Ricketts  had  six  pieces  there,  making  eleven 
pieces  side  by  side.  After  I  had  been  there 
about  five  minutes,  a  regiment  of  Confeder- 
ates got  over  a  fence  on  my  front,  and  some 
officer  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  regiment 
and  commenced  making  a  speech  to  them.  I 
gave  the  command  to  one  of  my  officers  to 
fire  upon  them.  He  loaded  the  cannon  with 
canister,  and  was  just  ready  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  Maj.  Barry  rode  up  to  me  and 
said,  'Captain,  don't  fire  there;  those  are 
your  support.'  I  said,  'They  are  Confeder- 
ates; as  certain  as  the  world  they  are  Con- 
federates.' He  replied,  'I  know  they  are 
your  battery  support.'  I  sprang  to  my 
pieces  and  told  my  officer  not  to  fire  there. 
He  threw  down  the  canister,  and  commenced 
firing  again  in  the  former  direction. 

After  the  officer  who  had  been  talking  to 
the  regiment  had  got  through  he  faced  them 
to  the  left,  and  marched  them  about  fifty 
yards  to  the  woods,  then  faced  them  to  the 
right  again,  and  marched  them  forty  yards 
towards  us,  and  then  opened  fire  upon  us, 
and  that  was  the  last  of  us.  I  had  about 
fifty  horses  killed  that  day.  I  had  had  sev- 
eral horses  and  some  men  killed  before.  Be- 
fore this  occurred,  I  started  to  limber  up  my 
pieces,  so  thoroughly  convinced  was  I  that 
they  were  Confederates.  But  as  the  chief  of 
artillery  told  me  they  were  my  support,  I 
was  afraid  to  fire  upon  them.  Maj.  Barry 
said,  'I  know  it  is  the  battery  support;  it  is 

the   regiment  taken   there   by   Col.  .' 

'Very  well/  said  I,  and  gave  the  command  to 
fire  in  another  direction  with  the  battery. 
But  I  never  delivered  the  fire,  for  we  were  all 
cut  down.  The  Zouaves  were  about  twenty 
yards  to  the  rear  of  us;  they  were  sitting 
down.  I  begged  them  to  come  up  and  give 
them  a  volley  and  then  try  the  bayonet. 
They  did  not  run  at  first,  but  stood  as  if 
panic  stricken.  I  do  not  believe  they  fired 
fifty  shots,  certainly  not  over  one  hundred. 
And  after  they  had  received  three,  perhaps 
four,  volleys  from  this  regiment  of  Confed- 
erates, they  broke  and  ran. 

Question  by  Mr.  Chandler. — Could  you 
have  cut  up  that  regiment  with  a  charge  of 
canister  so  that  they  would  not  have  charged 
upon  you  ? 

A. — I  could  have  staggered  them  terribly. 
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While  the  colonel  was  making  his  speech  to 
them  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  have  passed 
word  along  the  whole  line,  and  if  the  whole 
eleven  guns  had  been  turned  upon  them,  they 
could  not  have  touched  us. 

Q. — Was  that  the  commencement  of  the 
repulse? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  the  first  I  saw  of  it.  We 
had  been  advancing  gradually  before  that. 

Q. — What  time  was  that? 

A. — About  3  o'clock  earlier  or  later. 

Q. — What  happened  after  that? 

A.— Well,  sir,  I  got  off  the  field  with  one 
piece,  there  being  only  one  wheel  horse  and 
one  lead  horse  to  the  piece.  That  piece  I 
only  got  off  about  a  thousand  yards. 

Q. — And  your  judgment  is  that  if  the  bat- 
teries had  been  supported  by  four  thousand 
men,  they  could  not  have  been  driven  from 
their  position? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  idea  they  could. 

Q. — And  if  your  batteries  had  retained 
their  position  there,  would  there  have  been 
any  repulse  at  that  time  in  that  part  of  the 
field? 

A. — I  do  not  believe  there  would.  I  be- 
lieve if  I  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  posi- 
tion I  wanted  to  take  and  to  which  Captain 
Kensel  wanted  to  go,  we  would  not  have  lost 
our  batteries.  When  Lieut.  Snyder,  of  the 
engineers,  came  up  to  him,  Capt.  Ricketts 
said  to  him,  'Snyder,  I  have  such  an  order  to 
move  forward.'  Lieut.  Snyder  said,  'You 
have  the  best  position  in  the  world;  stand 
fast,  and  I  will  go  and  see  Gen.  McDowell.' 
He  went,  and  came  back  and  said  that  Gen. 
McDowell  would  comply  with  Maj.  Barry's 
orders.  That  was  very  proper  and  polite  in 
Gen.  McDowell,  for  Maj.  Barry  was  his  chief 
of  staff;  but  it  shows  t'  at  the  officers  cf  my 
.  battery  were  not  the  only  ones  who  thought 
we  should  not  have  been  moved  forward. 
Gen.  Andrew  Porter  came  to  me  after  the 
battle  and  spoke  very  severely.  Said  he, 
'Sir,  I  want  to  know  how  you  got  into  such 
a  situation.'  I  said,  'I  went  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  Maj.  Barry  from  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell.' 

Washington,  April  3,  1862. 
Gen.  James  B.  Ricketts  sworn  and  exam- 
ined. 

Question.— What  was  your  rank  on  July 


21,  1861,  the  day  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run? 

Answer. — I  was  a  captain  of  the  first  reg- 
iment of  artillery. 

Q. — In  what  brigade? 

A. — Gen.  Franklin's  brigade. 

Q- — Will  you  please  give  us  an  account  in 
your  own  way,  of  what  you  saw  of  the  bat- 
tle? 

A.— I  saw  very  little  except  what  con- 
cerned  myself.     You   must   know   that   any 
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one  who  has  charge  or  six  pieces  of  artillery 
has  as  much  as  he  can  artend  to,  to  manage 
them  and  obey  orders.  I  went  on  the  field 
at  Sudley  Springs,  in  Gen.  Heintzelman's  di- 
vision, Gen.  Franklin's  brigade.  After  cross- 
ing the  stream,  where  I  watered  my  horse, 
my  first  order  was  to  take  to  my  right  into 
an  open  field,  to  effec:  which  I  had  to  take 
down  the  fences.  I  then  came  into  action 
about  a  thousand  yards  from  the  enemy,  I 
should  judge.  There  was  a  battery  of 
smooth  bores  opposed  us,  doing  some  dam- 
age to  us;  it  killed  some  horses  and  wounded 
some  few  of  my  men.  I,  myself,  saw  one 
man  struck  en  the  arm.  My  battery  con- 
sisted of  six  rifled  Parrott  guns,  consequent- 
ly I  was  more  than  a  match  at  that  distance 
for  the  smooth-bore  battery.     It  is  difficult 
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to  judge  of  time  under  such  circumstances, 
as  we  never  look  at  our  watches  then.  But 
after  firing  I  should  judge,  twenty  minutes 
or  a  half  an  hour,  I  had  orders  to  advance  a 
certain  distance.  I  moved  forward  and  was 
about  to  come  into  battery  again,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  proceed  further  on,  up  on  a 
hill  near  the  Henry  House. 


I         % 


General  Jos.  E.  Johnston 

Q. — About  what  time  was  it  when  you 
first  came  into  action  ? 

A. — We  had  marched  twelve  miles.  I 
should  judge  my  first  coming  into  action 
must  have  been  about  noon.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  mere  guess.  I  received  this  order  to 
move  forward.  I  told  the  officer  that  he 
must  indicate  the  spot,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  I  saw  at  a  glance, 
as  I  thought,  that  I  was  going  into  great 
peril  for  my  horses  and  men.  But  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  obey  the  order,  merely  asking  to 
have  the  spot  clearly  indicated  to  me.  The 
ground  had  not  been  reconnoitered  at  all, 
and  there  was  a  ravine  in  front  that  I  had  to 
pass.  As  I  marched  at  the  head  of  my  com- 
pany with  Lieut.  Ramsay,  he  said  to  me, 
'We  cannot  pass  that  ravine.'  I  told  him 
that  we  must  pass  it.  As  we  were  under 
fire,  to  countermarch  there  would  be  fatal. 
The  confusion  consequent  upon  turning 
around  there  would  expose  us  to  great  dan- 
ger.    As  it  was,  we  dashed  across  breaking 


one  wheel  in  the  effort,  which  we  immediate- 
ly replaced.  I  called  off  the  cannoniers  and 
took  down  the  fence  and  ascended  the  hill 
near  the  Henry  House,  which  was  at  that 
time  filled  with  sharpshooters.  I  turned  my 
guns  upon  the  house  and  literally  riddled  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  woman 
killed  there  by  our  guns.  It  was  in  that 
house  that  she  was  killed  at  the  time  I 
turned  my  battery  on  it  and  shelled  out  the 
sharpshooters.  We  moved  a  piece  one  way 
or  the  other,  perhaps,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  appearance  at  one  point 
or  another.  But  our  guns  were  not  again 
limbered  up.  In  fact,  in  a  very  short  time  we 
were  not  in  a  position  or  condition  to  move, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  our  horses  that 
were  disabled.  I  know  it  was  the  hottest 
place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  I  had  seen 
some  fighting  before.  The  enemy  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  woods  and  the  natural 
slope  of  the  ground,  and  delivered  a  terrible 
fire  upon  us. 

Q. — Was  that  the  place  where  your  bat- 
tery was  lost? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — And  where  you  yourself  were  wound- 
ed and  fell  ? 
A. — Yes,  sir. 

Q. — Who  gave  you  the  order  to  march  for- 
ward there? 

A. — Lieut.  Kingsbury  of  Gen.  McDowell's 
staff  brought  me  the  order.  Lieut.  Snyder 
was  also  near,  and  I  told  him  I  wanted  him 
to  bear  in  mind  that  I  had  received  that  or- 
der, although  no  point  was  indicated. 

The  chief  of  artillery  of  McDowell's  army, 
Maj.  Barry,  in  his  official  report,  refers  to 
this  incident  in  the  following  manner: 

"Returning  to  the  position  occupied  by 
Ricketts'  and  Griffin's  batteries,  I  received 
an  order  from  Gen.  McDowell  to  advance 
two  batteries  to  an  eminence  specially  desig- 
nated by  him,  about  800  yards  in  front  of  the 
line  previously  occupied  by  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. I  therefore  ordered  these  two  bat- 
teries to  move  forward  at  once,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  were  in  motion,  went  for  and  secur- 
ed as  supports  the  11th  N.  Y.  (Fire  Zouaves) 
and  the  14th  Brooklyn  regiments.  I  accom- 
panied the  former  regiment  to  guide  it  to  its 
proper  position  and  Col.  Heintzelman,  17th 
U.  S.  Infantry,  performed  the  same  service 
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for  the  14th  on  the  right  of  the  11th.  A 
squadron  of  U.  S.  Cavalry,  under  Capt.  Col- 
burn,  1st  Cavalry,  was  subsequently  ordered 
as  additional  support.  We  were  soon  upon 
the  ground  designated,  and  the  two  batteries 
at  once  opened  a  very  effective  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  left.  The  new  position  had  scarcely 
been  occupied,  when  a  troop  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  appeared  from  a  piece  of  woods  close 
upon  our  right  flank,  charged  down  upon  the 
X.  Y.  11th.  The  Zouaves,  catching  sight  of 
the  cavalry  a  few  moments  before  they  were 
upon  them,  broke  ranks  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  cavalry  dashed  through  without  do- 
ing them  much  harm.  The  Zouaves  gave 
them  a  scattering  fire  as  they  passed,  which 
emptied  five  saddles  and  killed  three  horses. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  infantry,  covered  by  a  high  fence, 
presented  itself  in  line  on  left  and  front  of 
the  two  batteries,  at  not  more  than  60  or  70 
yards  distance,  and  delivered  a  volley  full 
upon  the  batteries  and  their  supports.  Lieut. 
Ramsay,  1st  Artillery,  was  killed  and  Capt. 
Ricketts,  1st  Artillery,  was  wounded,  and  a 
a  number  of  men  and  horses  were  killed  or 
disabled  by  this  close  and  well  directed  vol- 
ley. The  11th  and  14th  X.  Y.  regiments  in- 
stantly broke,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  the 
rear,  and,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  and  earn^ 
est  efforts  of  Col.  Heintzelman  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  myself  with  the  former,  refused 
to  rally  and  return  to  the  support  of  the  bat- 
teries. The  enemy,  seeing  the  guns  advanc- 
ed by  their  supports,  rushed  upon  them,  and 
driving  off  the  cannoniers,  who  with  their 
officers  stood  bravely  at  their  posts  until  the 
last  moment,  captured  them  ten  in  number." 
The  following  extract  contains  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell's account  of  the  commencement  of 
the  retreat: 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  the  enemy's  rein- 
forcements came  to  his  aid  from  the  railroad 
train,  understood  to  have  just  arrived  from 
the  valley  with  the  residue  of  Johnston's 
army.  They  threw  themselves  in  the  woods 
on  our  right,  and  towards  the  rear  of  our 
right,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  our 
men,  which  caused  them  to  break  and  retire 
down  the  hillside.  This  soon  degenerated 
into  disorder,  for  which  there  was  no  remedy. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  rally  them,  even 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  in 


vain.  The  battalion  of  regular  infantry 
alone  moved  up  the  hill  opposite  to  the 
Henry  House,  and  there  maintained  itself 
until  our  men  could  get  down  to  and  across 
the  Warrenton  Turnpike,  on  the  way  back  to 
the  position  we  occupied  in  the  morning.  The 
plain  was  covered  with  retreating  troops, 
and  they  seemed  to  infect  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  The  retreat  socn  be- 
came a  rout,  and  this  degenerated  still  fur- 
ther into  a  panic.  Finding  this  state  of  af- 
fairs was  beyond  the  efforts  of  all  those  who 
had  assisted  so  faithfully  during  the  long 
and  hard  day's  work  in  gaining  almost  the 
object  of  our  wishes,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained on  the  field  but  to  recognize,  what 
we  could  no  longer  prevent,  I  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  protect  their  withdrawal." 

Col.  Andrew  Porter,  commanding  the  First 
Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  thus  de- 
scribes the  closing  scenes  of  the  day: 

"The  evanescent  courage  of  the  Zouaves 
prompted  them  to  fire  perhaps  a  hundred 
shots,  when  they  broke  and  fled,  leaving  the 
batteries  open  to  a  charge  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  took  place  immediately.  The 
marines  also,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
their  gallant  officers,  gave  way  in  disorder. 
The  14th,  on  the  right,  and  the  column  on 
the  left,  hesitatingly  retired,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  69th  and  the  38th  X.  Y.,  who 
nobly  stood  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my for  fifteen  minutes.  Soon  the  slopes  be- 
hind us  were  swarming  with  our  retreating 
and  disorganized  forces,  while  riderless 
horses  and  artillery  teams  ran  furiously 
through  the  flying  crowd.  All  further  ef- 
forts were  futile.  The  words,  gestures,  and 
threats  of  our  officers  were  thrown  away 
upon  men  who  had  lost  all  presence  of  mind 
and  longed  only  for  absence  of  body.  Some 
of  our  noblest  and  best  officers  lost  their 
lives  in  trying  to  rally  them.  Upon  our  first 
position,  the  27th  was  first  to  rally  them,  un- 
der the  command  of  Maj.  Bartlett,  and 
around  it  the  other  regiments  engaged  soon 
collected  their  scattered  fragments.  The 
battalion  of  regulars,  in  the  meantime, 
moved  steadily  across  the  field  from  left  to 
right,  and  took  up  a  position,  where  it  held 
the  entire  forces  of  the  rebels  in  check  until 
our  forces  were  somewhat  rallied.  The 
commanding  general  then  ordered  a  retreat 
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upon  Centerville,  at  the  same  time  directing 
me  to  cover  it  with  the  battalion  of  regulars, 
the  cavalry  and  a  section  of  artillery.  The 
rear  guard  thus  crganized  followed  our 
panic-stricken  trocps  to  Centerville,  resist- 
ing the  attack  of  the  rebel  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, and  saving  them  from  the  inevitable 
destruction  which  awaited  them  had  not  this 
body  been  interposed. " 

Maj.  Sykes,  commanding  the  regulars  just 
referred  to,  and  which  consisted  of  eight 
companies,  makes  the  following  statement  in 
his  official  report: 

"As  the  at'ack  of  our  army  became  more 


cavalry  in  check,  which  still  threatened  our 
flank.  At  this  stage  of  the  action,  my  com- 
mand was  the  only  opposing  force  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  last  to  leave  the  field." 

During  the  retreat  the  greater  part  of  the 
commands,  when  brought  into  proximity 
with  each  other,  became  intermingled  and 
lost  their  organization.  This,  of  course, 
added  much  to  the  general  confusion  and 
panic  prevailing. 

Arnold's  battery  left  the  field  with  four  of 
its  guns,  and  the  2nd  R.  I.  battery  was  able 
to  withdraw  five  of  its  pieces.  But  on  reach- 
ing Cub  Run  bridge  two  miles  west  of  Cen- 
terville, and,  there  between  that  village  and 
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developed  on  the  right,  and  the  necessity  of 
my  staying  with  the  guns,  the  2nd  Rhode 
Island  Battery,  ceased,  I  moved  my  battalion 
in  that  direction,  passing  through  crowds  of 
retiring  troops  whom  we  endeavored  in  vain 
to  rally.  Taking  a  position  on  the  extreme 
right  in  front  of  several  regiments  of  the 
enemy,  I  opened  an  effective  fire  upon  them, 
and  held  my  ground  until  all  our  troops  had 
fallen  back,  and  my  flank  was  turned  by  a 
large  force  of  horse  and  foot.  I  then  retired 
a  short  distance  in  good  order,  and  facing 
the  enemy  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  held  his 


the  battlefield,  they  found  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  wholly  blocked,  caused  by  a  cannon 
shot  from  one  of  the  enemy's  guns  overturn- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  a  caisson,  and 
thus  bringing  to  a  standstill  all  vehicles  of 
the  retreating  army  still  remaining  west  of 
the  stream.  The  banks  to  the  right  and  left 
were  too  precipitous  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  teams.  The  drivers,  therefore,  cut  the 
traces,  and  rode  away  on  the  horses.  It  was 
at  this  bridge  then  that  the  nine  pieces  of 
artillery  above  referred  to  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  together  with  a  considerable 
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quantity    of    munitions    and    other    military 
stores. 

Now,  let  us  turn  our  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  part  played  by  the  Southern 
army  in  the  events  of  that  day.  From  intel- 
ligence received  through  secret  channels 
holding  relations  with  the  governmental  de- 
partments at  Washington  Gen.  Beauregard, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Southern 
army  of  the  Potomac,  was  informed  of  the 
plan  of  the  Federals  to  attempt  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Northern  part  of  Virginia  with 
a  view  of  severing  the  connections  between 
his  army,  near  Manassas,  with  that  of  Gen. 
Johnston  at  Winchester,  and  then  destroying 
them  separately,  before  they  could  extend 
material  aid  to  each  other. 

Gen.  Beauregard  established  the  base  of 
his  operations  at  Manassas,  where  he  caused 
defensive  works  of  considerable  importance 
to  be  thrown  up,  and  disposed  his  available 
forces  along  the  line  of  Bull  Run,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  from  Union  Mills  ford 
extending  some  seven  miles  to  the  Stone 
Bridge,  which  he  then  considered  as  the 
furthest  probable  point  of  attack  in  that  di- 
rection. He  forwarded,  at  the  same  time, 
the  information  he  had  received  from  Wash- 
ington, to  the  Confederate  Government  at 
Richmond,  advising  a  junction  of  Johnston's 
army  with  his. 

The  Richmond  authorities  left  the  decision 
of  the  matter  in  a  large  measure  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Gen.  Johnston,  who  immediately 
decided  upon  a  junction  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment between  the  two  armies,  if  he  could 
elude  the  army  of  Gen.  Patterson,  then  con- 
fronting him  and  watching  his  movements. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  reached  Ma- 
nassas in  person  about  noon  on  the  20th, 
where  he  had  already  been  preceded  by 
seven  regiments  of  his  army.  Out-ranking 
Beauregard,  he  assumed  command  of  the 
joint  forces,  and  accepted  in  toto  the  plans 
already  formed  by  the  former. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  the  21st, 
the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 
forces  of  the  Southern  army  were  posted 
along  Bull  Run:  Ewell's  brigade  before 
Union  Mills  ford,  supported  by  Holmes  bri- 
gade; D.  R.  Jones'  brigade  before  McLean's 
ford,  joining  Ewell's  on  the  right  and  Long- 
street's  on  the  left,  with  Early's  brigade  as 


support;  Longstreet's  brigade  before  Black- 
burn's ford,  where  it  had  been  in  the  skirm- 
ish of  the  18th,  and  extending  its  wings  to 
form  with  Jones'  troops  on  the  right  and 
Bonham  on  the  left,  with  Jackson's  brigade 


General  Bee 

as  support;  before  Mitchell's  ford  was  Bon- 
ham's  brigade;  Cocke's  brigade  occupied  the 
stream  between  Mitchell's  ford  and  Stone 
Bridge,  at  which  place  last  named  Evans 
held. 

The  first  plan  of  Gen.  Beauregard  and  ap- 
proved by  Gen.  Johnston,  was  to  cross  Bull 
Run  at  one  of  the  fords  opposite  Manassas, 
and  advance  upon  Centerville,  the  Federal 
position,  thereby  threatening  his  communi- 
cation with  his  base  at  Washington.  To  this 
end  orders  were  sent  to  Gen.  Ewell,  before 
Union  Mills  ford,  to  cross  the  stream  and 
advance  upon  the  Federals,  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  the  other  commands  to  fol- 
low and  support  Ewell  in  the  order  of  their 
positions  along  Bull  Run. 

McDowell  had  crossed  Cub  Run  and  was 
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moving  northward  in  the  direction  of  Sudley 
Springs  Ford;  about  8  o'clock  Maj.  Alexan- 
der, chief  of  the  Confederate  signal  service, 
who  was  stationed  on  a  high  hill  two  miles 
east  of  Manassas,  seven  miles  from  Stone 
Bridge,  saw  clouds  of  dust  in  the  direction  of 
Centerville,  and  caught  the  glimmer  of  the 
sun  on  McDowell's  guns,  etc.  He  made  out 
through  his  field  glasses  that  the  enemy  was 
in  motion,  and  sent  this  message  by  signal 


Col.  Bartow 


flags  to  Gen.  Evans,  who  was  at  the  Van 
Pelt  house:  "Look  out  for  your  left.  You 
are  being  turned."  This  was  the  first  mes- 
sage ever  sent  by  signal  flags  in  actual  war- 
fare. 

Generals  Beauregard  and  Johnston,  at  this 
time,  were  anxiously  listening  for  sounds  of 
the  attack  on  the  Federals  rear  at  Center- 
ville by  Gen.  Ewell,  received  a  dispatch  from 
the  latter,  informing  them  that  the  order  for 
his  advance,  issued  early  in  the  morning,  had 
never  reached  him.  The  day  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  development  of  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  on  the  extreme  left  had  reached  such 
a  point  that  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
attack  on  Centerville. 

Maintaining,  therefore,  at  the  several 
fords  a  force  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  any 
probable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
forces  to  effect  a  passage  of  Bull  Run,  the 


remainder  of  the  Southern  army  was  hur- 
ried to  the  extreme  left  to  arrest  if  possible, 
the  progress  of  the  flanking  movement  of 
the  Northern  army.  When  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  commands  of  Bee,  Bartow  and 
Evans  reached  the  Henry  House  hill  in  their 
retreat  from  the  first  position  taken  by  them 
Jackson's  brigade  of  five  regiments  and 
Hampton's  Legion,  600  strong,  were  already 
posted  in  a  judicious  position  awaiting  the 
onrush  of  the  enemy. 

After  a  series  of  spirited  contests  between 
different  portions  of  the  opposing  forces 
with  varying  success,  Gen.  Beauregard  or- 
dered about  2:00  p.  m.,  a  general  charge  of 
all  his  troops  then  facing  the  Federals  on 
the  Henry  House  elevation,  and  the  plateau 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

He  says  in  his  official  report:  "The  Fed- 
eral lines  were  broken  and  swept  back  at  all 
points  from  the  open  ground  of  the  plateau. 
By  this  time,  between  half  past  two  and 
three  o'clock  p.  m.,  our  reinforcements  push- 
ed forward,  and  directed  by  Gen.  Johnston 
to  the  required  quarter,  were  at  hand  just  as 
I  had  ordered  forward  to  the  second  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  the  disputed  plateau  the 
whole  line,  including  my  reserves,  which  at 
this  crisis  of  the  battle,  I  felt  called  upon  to 
lead  in  person.  This  attack  was  general  and 
was  shared  by  every  regiment  in  the  field, 
including  the  6th,  Fisher's  N.  C.  Rgt.,  which 
had  just  come  up  and  taken  position  to  the 
immediate  left  of  the  49th  Va.  Rgt.  The 
whole  open  ground  was  again  swept  clear  of 
the  enemy.  This  part  of  the  day  was  rich 
with  deeds  of  individual  coolness  and  daunt- 
less conduct  as  well  as  well  directed,  em- 
bodied resolution  and  bravery,  but  fraught 
with  the  loss  to  the  service  of  the  country  of 
lives  of  inestimable  preciousness  at  this 
juncture.  The  brave  Bee  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  head  of  the  4th  Ala.  Rgt.  and 
some  Mississipians  in  the  open  field  near  the 
Henry  House,  and  a  few  yards  distant  the 
promising  life  of  Bartow,  while  leading  the 
8th  Ga.,  was  quenched  in  blood.  Col.  F.  J. 
Thomas,  acting  Chief  of  Ordnance,  of  Gen. 
Johnston's  Staff,  was  also  slain.  Col.  Fisher, 
6th  N.  C,  likewise  fell  after  soldierly  be- 
havior, at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  with 
ranks  greatly  thinned.  Preston's  Rgt.,  of 
Cocke's  brigade,  had  by  this  time  entered  the 
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same  body  of  woods,  on  extreme  left  of  Con- 
federate position,  and  encountered  some 
Michigan  troops,  capturing  their  Brigade 
Commander,  Col.  Wilcox.  Another  import- 
ant acquisition  to  our  forces  had  also  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time,  3:00  p.  m. 
Brigadier-Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  with  some 
1700  infantry  of  Elzey's  brigade  of  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  Beckham's  battery 
came  upon  the  field  from  Camp  Picken's, 
Manassas,  where  they  had  arrived  by  rail- 
road at  noon.  Directed  in  person  by  Gen. 
Johnston  to  the  left,  then  so  much  endan- 
gered, on  reaching  a  position  in  the  rear  of 
the  oak  woods  south  of  the  Henry  House, 
and  east  of  the  Sudley  Springs'  Road,  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  was  disabled  by  a  severe  wound 
and  Col.  Elzey  took  command." 

Then  a  little  further  on  follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  final  causes  which  led  to  the  re- 
treat of  the  Northern  army: 

"At  this  time,  about  3:00  p.  m.,  the  enemy 
driven  back  on  their  left  and  center  and 
brushed  from  the  woods  south  of  the  Henry 
House,  had  formed  a  line  of  battle  of  truly 
formidable  proportions  of  crescent  outline. 
But  Early  formed  his  line  and  Beckham's 
pieces  played  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy. 
Elzey's  Brigade,  Gibbon's  10th  Va.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Stuart's  1st  Bid.  and  Vaughan's  3rd 
Tenn.,  and  Cash's  8th  and  Kershaw's  2nd  S. 
C,  Withers'  18th  and  Preston's  28th  Va.  ad- 
vanced in  an  irregular  line,  almost  simul- 
taneously, with  great  spirit  from  their  sev- 
eral positions,  upon  the  front  and  flank  of 
the  enemy,  in  their  quarter  of  the  field.  At 
the  same  time,  too,  Early  resolutely  assailed 
their  right  flank  and  rear.  Under  this  com- 
bined attack,  the  enemy  was  soon  forced 
back  over  Young's  Branch  and  Warrenton 
Turnpike  inLo  fields  of  the  Dogan  Farm,  and 
rearward  in  extreme  disorder,  in  all  availa- 
ble directions,  towards  Bull  Run.  The  rout 
had  now  become  general  and  complete.  Col. 
Radford,  with  six  companies  of  Virginia 
cavalry,  was  also  ordered  by  Gen.  Johnston 
to  cross  Bull  Run  and  attack  the  enemy  from 
the  direction  of  Lewis  Ford  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Suspension  Bridge;  he  charg- 
ed a  battery  with  great  gallantry,  took  Col. 
Corcoran,  of  the  69th  N.  Y.,  a  prisoner,  and 
captured  the  Federal  Colors  of  that  regi- 
ment, as  well  as  number  of  the  enemy. 


Much  comment  has  been  made  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  Southern  army  to  continue  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  Washington  and  to 
take  advantage  of  this  general  demoraliza- 
tion to  effect  an  entrance  into  his  capital. 
Some  blame  President  Davis,  but  he  denies 
positively  offering  any  suggestion  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  from  Johnston's  official  re- 
port we  get  the  following: 

"A  report  came  to  me  from  the  right  that 
a  strong  body  of  United  States  troops  were 
advancing  upon  Manassas.  Gen.  Holmes, 
who  had  just  reached  the  field,  and  Gen. 
Ewell  en  his  way  to  it  were  ordered  to  meet 
this  unexpected  attack.  They  found  no  foe, 
however.  Our  victory  was  as  complete  as 
one  gained  by  infantry  and  artillery  can  be. 
An  adequate  force  of  cavalry  would  have 
made  it  decisive." 

Gen.  Beauregard  gives  the  same  explana- 
tion, adding  that  in  return  of  the  force  of 
Gen.  D.  R.  Jones  to  this  side  of  Bull  Run, 
which  they  had  crossed  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  portion  of  the  Union  forces  sta- 
tioned in  that  vicinity,  his  men  were  mis- 
taken, on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their 
uniforms,  for  the  enemy.  The  pursuing  col- 
umns were  recalled  to  meet  this  unexpected 
new  attack.  When  the  error  was  discovered 
the  night  had  already  set  in,  and  the  men 
were  found  to  be  too  much  exhausted  to 
march  before  having  food  and  rest. 

We  may  observe,  therefore,  that  the  fail- 
ure to  advance  upon  the  Northern  Capital 
may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  causes; 
namely,  false  alarm  of  attack  on  extreme 
right,  lack  of  sufficient  cavalry,  and  extreme 
exhaustion  of  the  men. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Northern  authori- 
ties are  by  no  means  willing  to  concede  that 
in  the  event  that  the  Southern  army  had 
pushed  the  pursuit  further,  they  would  have 
been  successful  in  dispersing  all  the  forces 
that  could  have  been  opposed  to  their  ad- 
vance. They  maintain  with  very  good  rea- 
son that  there  remained  in  the  first  place 
enough  of  their  army  which  took  part  in  the 
battle  itself,  such  as  Sykes'  Battalion  of  reg- 
ulars and  several  regiments  which  had  pre- 
served their  organization  intact  and  which 
could  have  offered  a  very  respectable  resist- 
ance to  whatever  forces  the  Southerners 
could  have  advanced  against  them,  and  fur- 
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ther,  there  were  two  whole  divisions,  one  be- 
tween Centerville  and  the  fords  leading  to 
Manassas  under  Col.  Miles,  and  the  other, 
under  Gen.  Runyon,  both  of  which  took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  battle,  and  which  were, 
therefore,  in  condition  to  be  used  to  oppose 
the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates. 

COMMENTS 

The  following  comments  are  talcen  from 
Steele's  AMERICAN  CAMPAIGNS: 

As  an  example  of  political  strategy,  sel- 
dom has  a  greater  mistake  been  made  in  his- 
tory than  that  made  by  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment when  it  ordered  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter.  Up  to  that  time  the  opin- 
ion and  the  sentiment  of  the  Northern  States 
were  divided  along  party  lines  upon  the 
question  of  a  State's  right  to  secede,  and  the 
Government's  right  to  coerce  a  seceded 
State. 

Four  months  had  passed  since  the  first 
State  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  more 
than  a  month  of  which  was  under  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Administration;  yet  no  active  step  had 
been  taken  by  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
seceding  States.  The  longer  secession  was 
allowed  to  stand  unpunished  the  sooner  it 
would  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  If  the  United  States  were  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, foreign  governments  would  net  long 
withhold  their  recognition.  The  right  policy 
of  the  seceded  States  was  certainly  to  keep 
peace  with  the  Union  as  long  as  possible. 
Sooner  or  later  even  the  people  of  the  other 
States  would  have  become  used  to  a  South- 
ern Confederacy.  There  is  strength  in  the 
status  quo. 

But  everything  changed  in  an  instant  with 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  That  the  flag  of 
the  country  and  a  helpless  little  garrison 
within  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Nation  should 
be  fired  r;pon,  and  the  commander  made  to 
surrender  simply  because  the  Government 
was  going  to  send  him  food  for  his  men,  was 
regarded  as  such  a  National  insult  and  out- 
rage that  it  completely  overshadowed  every 
other  sentiment  and  feeling  in  the  Northern 
States.  It  welded  the  people  into  a  solid 
mass  against  the  Confederacy  and  aroused 


among  them  an  enthusiasm  that  expressed 
itself  in  the  alacrity  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  volunteers  was  answered. 

That  was  the  hour  of  all  others  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation  when  all  loyal  persons 
must  have  wished  that  Washington's  injunc- 
tion, to  prepare  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  had 
been  heeded.  About  30,000  disciplined  sol- 
diers within  call,  and  a  navy  strong  enough 
effectually  to  close  the  Southern  ports,  would 
have  done  in  a  few  months,  at  small  cost  of 
life  and  treasure,  what  it  took  four  years, 
thousands  of  lives,  and  uncounted  billions  of 
dollars  to  do.  It  may  be  asked  if  some  of 
the  soldiers  and  ships  might  have  gone  over 
to  the  seceding  States;  the  answer  is,  no. 
Enlisted  men  could  not  resign,  and  virtually 
none  deserted  to  "go  South."  In  the  navy 
comparatively  few  officers  resigned. 

In  the  hasty  mobilization  and  organiza- 
tion of  its  raw  troops  the.  Confederate  gov- 
ernment exhibited  a  better  military  system 
than  the  Government  at  Washington  did. 
This  was  to  be  expected,  for  Mr.  Davis  was 
himself  an  educated  soldier.  A  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy,  he  had  served  seven 
years  in  the  regular  army,  first  in  the  infan- 
try and  then  in  the  dragoons;  he  had  com- 
manded a  volunteer  regiment  in  Taylor's 
campaign  in  Mexico;  and  had  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  War;  while  Mr.  Lincoln  had  prac- 
ticably had  no  experience  of  military  affairs. 
Davis  was  officially  probably,  personally, 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  ':Cld  Army";  he  was,  accordingly, 
able  to  make  good  selections  for  command  at 
the  start,  from  those  that  resigned  to  "go 
South."  Hence  we  find  that  there  were  more 
Confederates  than  Union  officers  en  the  first 
battle  who  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished. 

Mr.  Davis  had  the  trained  soldier's  horror 
of  committing  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  army  and  the  country,  in  war, 
to  the  charge  of  men  that,  knew  nothing 
ever  of  soldiering  and  the  business  of 
war.  Hence  he  intrusted  no  important  com- 
mands to  such  men  as  Butler  and  Banks; 
able  politicians,  no  doubt,  but  perfectly  in- 
competent as  commanders  of  troops.  No 
citizen    soldier,    without    previous    military 
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education  or  training  was  given  a  higher 
command  than  brigade  in  the  Southern  army 
until  he  had  learned  to  command  by  actual 
practice  and  had  proved  his  fitness. 

McDowell's. army  of  35,000  was  the  larg- 
est field  army  that  had  ever  been  assembled 
on  the  Continent;  yet  it  was  not  organized 
into  higher  units  than  a  regiment,  until  just 
before  it  started  on  its  forward  movement. 
It  was  then  organized  into  five  divisions, 
thirteen  brigades;  but  only  three  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  none  of  the  brigades,  were  com- 
manded by  general-officers.  The  Staffs  were 
incomplete.  The  Confederate  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  composed  of  eleven  bri- 
gades, seven  of  which  were  commanded  by 
general-officers.  The  brigade-commanders 
had  fairly  complete  staffs. 

Serious  or  prolonged  hostilities  were  not 
anticipated  by  either  of  the  governments. 
Mr.  Davis  ordered  10,000  small  arms,  only, 
in  Europe  at  the  start;  while  Mr.  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  volunteers  was  for  three 
months'  service.  Such  a  short  term  proved 
disastrous.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the 
main  reason  for  hurrying  McDowell  for- 
ward, before  his  army  was  fit  to  take  the 
field.  One  of  the  regiments  and  a  battery 
claimed  their  discharge  on  the  very  day  of 
the  battle,  and  "marched  to  the  rear  to  the 
sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon." 

The  critics  are  not  wholly  agreed  as  to 
where  to  place  the  blame  for  Patterson's 
mismanagement  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
General  Scott  plainly  made  known  to  Pat- 
terson that  his  duty  was  to  detain  Johnston 
in  the  Valley  while  McDowell  moved  against 
Beauregard.  He  also  indicated  his  belief 
that  Patterson  out-numbered  Johnston  and 
should  attack  him.  He,  however,  left  Pat- 
terson to  choose  his  own  way.  If  Patterson 
had  understood  the  business  to  command  he 
would  have  needed  no  further  instructions. 
The  mistake  Gen.  Scott  made,  was  in  with- 
drawing Patterson's  force  and  joining  it  to 
McDowell's  before  letting  the  advance 
against  Beauregard  begin.  The  military  mis- 
take the  President  made,  however  necessary 
it  may  nave  been  politically,  was  in  nou  re- 
lieving Patterson.  Reinforced  by  Patterson's 
12,000  or  15,000  effectives,  McDowell  would 
almost  surely  have  won  the  day  at  Bull  Run. 


McDowell's  staying  at  Centerville,  the 
19th  and  20th  of  July,  was  fatal.  Had  he 
made  his  attack  on  the  19th  he  would  have 
caught  Beauregard's  army  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Holmes,  or  Johnston,  or  the  troops 
from  Richmond.  The  brigades  of  Jackson, 
Bee,  and  Bartow,  of  Johnston's  army,  com- 
posed the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  force  on 
Henry  House  Hill,  and  did  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting;  and  Kirby  Smith's  brigade  arrived 
in  time  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  Stu- 
art's cavalry  and  Imboden's  battery,  which 
played  a  decisive  part  on  the  Confederate 
side,  also  belonged  to  Johnston's  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah. 

We  have  seen  that  McDowell's  plan  of  at- 
tack was  based  upon  two  false  premises; 
namely,  that  McDowell  would  have  Beaure- 
gard's army  alone  to  deal  with;  and  that 
getting  possession  of  the  Manassas  Gap  rail- 
way in  Beauregard's  rear,  he  would  place 
his  army  betwen  those  of  Beauregard  and 
Johnston. 

Believing  as  he  did,  that  Bull  Run  could 
be  crossed  only  at  the  Stone  Bridge  and  a 
few  fords,  *all  but  one  of  which  were  held  by 
the  enemy,  McDowell's  plan  involved  the 
risk  of  having  his  army  split  in  two  by  a 
formidable  obstacle.  The  success  of  his  pro- 
ject depended  upon  his  rolling  up  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy  and  clearing  the  way  for 
his  own  wings  to  unite  by  way  of  the  Stone 
Bridge.  Suppose  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
this;  his  plan  further  involved  the  hazard  of 
forming  his  line  of  battle  parallel  to  War- 
renton  Pike,  his  line  of  retreat;  or  with  its 
back  to  the  stream;  or  with  its  face  to  the 
rear.  But  a  general  must  always  take  some 
risk.  As  the  battle  was  actually  fought  the 
Union  line  faced  approximately  to  the  rear. 

Evans''  action  in  quitting  the  Stone  Bridge 
with  the  larger  part  of  his  command,  and 
placing  it  acrcss  the  path  of  the  Union  turn- 
ing column  showed  quick  decision  and  sol- 
dierly qualities.  He  would  have  shown  bet- 
ter judgment,  however,  if  he  had  placed  his 
troops  on  the  Henry  House  Hill  at  first,  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  driven  back  to  it. 

As  has  so  often  happened  in  combined 
movements  the  attacks  of  the  different  Un- 
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ion  columns  were  not  timed.  Tyler's  "sec- 
ondary attack"  at  the  bridge  began  before 
six  o'clock;  while  the  turning  column  did  not 
reach  Sudley  Springs  Ford  till  nine.  It  was 
expected  to  be  there  about  seven.  This  dis- 
crepancy gave' Beauregard  time  to  dispatch 
the  brigades  of  Jackscn,  Bee,  and  Bartow  to 
the  left  of  his  line,  and  caused  the  battle  to 
be  fought  en  the  Henry  House  Hill.  Other- 
wise Evans'  unaided  troops  would  quickly 
have  been  driven  off,  and  the  way  would 
have  been  cleared  for  Tyler's  division  to 
cross  the  bridge;  and  the  battle  might  have 
taken  place  farther  south  on  the  Manassas- 
Sudley  read;  possibly  en  the  timbered  hills 
near  Xew  Market. 

The  tardiness  of  the  turning  column  was 
due  to  two  causes.  First,  the  arrangements 
for  starting  from  Centerville  were  not  prop- 
erly made.  Tyler's  division,  which  was  to 
have  the  right  of  way.  was  not  camped  all 
together.  Two  brigades  were  west  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  one  was  two  miles  back  on  the  road 
east  of  the  village.  It  was  this  rear  brigade 
that  blocked  the  way  and  caused  the  delay. 
It  ought  to  have  bivouacked  with  the  rest  of 
the  division,  west  of  the  village.  Second,  the 
road  round  by  Sudley  Springs  was  found  to 
be  much  longer  than  was  expected. 

In  the  attack  Heintzelman's  division  de- 
ployed on  the  right  of  Hunter's,  and  pro- 
longed the  Federal  line  down  and  west  of 
the  Manassas-Sudley  road.  The  effect  of 
this  wTas  to  carry  the  line  farther  and  far- 
ther from  the  Stone  Bridge,  by  which  Ty- 
ler's division  was  expected  to  join.  Two  of 
Tyler's  brigades  actually  came  into  the  field 
by  a  ford;  but  his  other  brigade  and  his  bat- 
teries did  not  cross  at  all.  The  extension  to 
the  right  also  threw  the  right  flank  "in  the 
air";  and  faced  the  line  almost  to  the  origi- 
nal rear,  with  its  back  towards  the  railway 
by  which  it  was  known  that  Johnston's  army 
might  approach.  McDowell  ought  to  have 
put  in  Heintzelman's  division  on  the  left  of 
Hunter's,  and  developed  his  line  toward  Bull 
Run. 

The  attack  was  badly  made  from  every 
tactical  point  of  view.  Instead  of  setting  up 
his  headquarters  somewhere  in  rear,  and  di- 
recting his  army  as  a  whole,  McDowell  was 


at  the  very  front,  in  the  thick  of  the  battle, 
scarcely  exercising  any  influence  on  the  ac- 
tion beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Instead 
of  commanding  the  army  he  simply  led  the 
few  regiments  close  at  hand.  Brigades  and 
regiments  followed  one  after  another  into 
the  fight  without  any  sort  of  order  or  con- 
cert of  action.  The  continued  extension  to 
the  right  was  made  not  with  any  well-form- 
ed purpose  of  enveloping  the  Confederate 
left;  apparently  the  line  deployed  in  that  di- 
rection simply  because,  topographically,  it 
was  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  as- 
saults were  all  straight  to  the  front;  there 
was  no  real  effort  to  make  a  flank  attack. 
McDowell  did  net  summen  his  reserves  from 
Centerville,  only  four  miles  distant — nearer 
to  the  Henry  House  Hill  than  any  of  Beaure- 
gard's brigades,  except  Cocke's  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day.  He  did  not  call 
Schenk's  brigade  and  the  batteries  with  it- 
across  the  Run,  though  the  way  over  the 
Stone  Bridge  was  open.  He  never  ordered 
back  into  the  line  Burnside's  brigade,  which 
had  withdrawn  before  noon  to  rest.  He  did 
not  put  Howard's  brigade  into  line  until  af- 
ter three  o'clock.  He  lost  all  touch  with 
Tyler,  and  let  him  keep  Keyes'  brigade  idle' 
under  cover  of  Young's  Branch  throughout 
the  engagement.  Beauregard  was  constant- 
ly in  fear  of  attack  on  his  right  flank  by  Ty- 
ler; that  is  what  ought  to  have  taken  place. 

Beauregard,  too,  played  the  role  more  of 
a  leader  of  troops  than  of  any  army  com- 
mander; but  fortunately  for  his  side,  he  had 
an  able  assistant  in  General  Johnston,  who 
directed  his  reinforcements  from  the  rear. 

Out  of  McDowell's  army  of  35,000  men 
only  18,500  crossed  Bull  Run;  of  these  the 
brigades  of  Burnside  and  Keyes  took  no  part 
at  the  critical  time.  Beauregard  had  nearly 
32,000  effectives  available,  but  put  only  18,- 
000  into  battle.  This  was  bad  management 
on  the  part  of  both  of  these  generals.  In 
fact,  a  careful  study  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  points  the  student  to  only  two  general- 
officers  who  displayed  a  knowledge  of  the 
tactical  handling  of  their  commands,  or  of 
the  tactical  employment  of  the  ground. 
Those  two  were  Sherman  on  the  Union  side, 
and  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  Confederate 
side.     Sherman  found  a  ford  and  led  his  bri- 
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gade  across  it,  and  against  the  flank  of  Bee's 
line;  Jackson,  instead  of  putting  his  line  on 
the  edge  of  Henry  House  Hill  towards  the 
enemy,  put  it  in  the  fringe  of  pines  on  the 
edge  of  the  open  plateau  farthest  from  the 
enemy.  The  choice  of  this  strong  position, 
and  McDowell's  failure  to  take  it  in  flank, 
enabled  the  Confederates  to  hold  out  against 
greatly  superior  numbers  for  nearly  four 
hours,  and  made  their  victory  possible.  But 
the  student  must  not  wonder  that  only  two 
of  the  generals  knew  their  business;  he 
should  rather  wonder  that  there  were  as 
many  as  two.  A  man  can  learn  how  to  com- 
mand bodies  of  men  only  by  commanding 
them.  He  must  study  the  theory — learn 
how  others  have  commanded — then  himself 
have  practice.  Until  that  21st  of  July  not  a 
general  upon  the  field  had  ever  commanded 
as  many  as  500  men  in  battle,  or  in  peace 
maneuver. 

Only  Stonewall  Jackson,  too,  of  all  the 
Confederate  generals,  appears  fully  to  have 
appreciated  the  importance  of  pursuing  and 
destroying  the  beaten  enemy.  "Give  me  5,- 
000  fresh  men,  and  I  will  be  in  Washington 
City  to-morrow  morning,"  he  cried  to  Presi- 
dent Davis.  But  Mr.  Davis  and  Generals 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  were  content  to 
spend  the  three  hours  of  daylight  after  the 
battle  riding  about  the  battle-field,  strewn 
with  its  dead  and  wounded,  instead  of  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  organize  a  prompt  and 
vigorous  pursuit  with  every  available  man. 

The  army  cf  McDowell  ought  to  have  con- 
tained a  brigade  of  cavalry;  it  had  only 
seven  little  troops,  and  they  were  mostly 
split  up  into  small  details.  The  Confeder- 
ates had  1,800  horsemen,  but  they,  also  were 
frittered  away  upon  orderly  duty,  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  two  troops  to  each  brigade  of  in- 
fantry. With  the  exception  of  Stuart's 
charge  on  the  Fire  Zouaves,  and  Radford's 
on  the  fugitives  at  Cub  Run,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  cavalry  in  this  battle  was  insig- 
nificant. If  Beauregard's  cavalry  had  been 
doing  its  proper  duty  before  the  battle,  rec- 
onnoitering,  and  covering  the  flanks  and 
front  of  his  army,  it  would  have  given  him 
timely  warning  of  the  Federal  turning  move- 
ment. Indeed,  it  might  have  delayed  that 
movement    several    hours    north    of    Sudley 


Springs.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
column  had  been  preceded  by  a  mounted 
force,  as  it  should  have  been,  a  cavalry  com- 
bat would  have  taken  place  before  the  col- 
umn reached  the  ford.  Instead  of  being  out 
on  one  of  the  flanks  of  Beauregard's  army, 
Stuart's  squadron,  before  the  battle,  was 
guarding  a  piece  of  the  creek  between  two 
infantry  brigades,  opposite  a  dense  wood, 
where  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
ford. 

This  was  the  first  military  campaign  in 
which  railways  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
Not  only  were  they  used  by  both  sides  in 
concentrating  their  forces  before  the  battle, 
but  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway  also  brought 
Confederate  troops  to  the  field  during  the 
battle,  and  this  circumstance  gave  victory  to 
the  Southern  arms. 

In  his  critical  and  informing  Memoirs 
Gen.  Alexander  directs  attention  to  two  ex- 
amples of  the  wrong  method  of  issuing  or- 
ders, in  connection  with  this  campaign,  and 
their  serious  consequences,  which  serve  as 
lessons  to  the  student  of  the  military  art. 
The  first  was  President  Davis'  telegram  to 
Johnston  directing  him  to  take  his  army  to 
aid  Beauregard  at  Manassas.  Johnston  did 
the  right  thing;  but  the  two  words,  "if  prac- 
ticable" in  the  telegram — a  phrase  which 
should  never  appear  in  any  military  order — 
were  the  subject  of  a  controversy  that  never 
ceased  until  both  Mr.  Davis  and  General 
Johnston  were  dead.  The  other  was  the  or- 
der directing  the  brigades  of  the  Confeder- 
ate right  wing  to  advance  on  Centerville. 

This  order  was  net  understood  alike  by  the 
commanders  that  received  it,  and  was  not  re- 
ceived at  all  by  the  commander  that  was  to 
begin  the  movement. .  So  the  movement  was 
not  made.  The  dunce  that  General  Sedg- 
wich  kept  to  read  his  orders,  before  he  issued 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  they 
were  understandable,  was  an  important 
member  of  his  staff. 

SOME   ADDITIONAL    INCIDENTS 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  this 
place  (Henry  House  Hill)  up  to  July  21, 
1861,  was  called  "Spring  Hill,"  owing  to  the 
splendid  spring  in  the  ravine  about  two  hun- 
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dred  yards  north  of  the  house.  This  spring 
was  drunk  dry  more  than  once  that  day,  and 
though  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
war  not  a  few  visitors  to  the  battlefield  ask 
the  location  of  that  cool  spring  from  which 
they  quenched  their  thirst  that  scorching 
day  in  July. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  monument  in  the 
Henry  House  yard,  June  10,  1865,  which  un- 
der Government  auspices  was  dedicated  in 
the  presence  of  several  thousand  people,  a 
number  of  military  organizations  have  as- 
sembled on  the  field,  the  most  notable  one 
being  the  Peace  Jubilee  of  1911,  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  1st  Bull  Run,  when  sur- 
vivors from  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
armies  met  and  shook  the  hand  of  peace  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  Gettysburg  Jubilee  being  two  years 
later. 

The  Army  Manoeuvers  of  1904  also 
brought  great  crowds  here,  and  one  of  the 
final  rushes  of  those  exercises  swept  across 
the  hill  where  Jackson  and  his  men  stood 
'like  a  stone  wall.'  Veterans  from  the  G.  A. 
R.  have  held  reunions  here  several  times, 
and  the  7th  Georgia  also  held  an  important 
reunion  here. 

During  the  hunting  season  of  1903,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  over  the  battlefield,  took 
luncheon  in  the  house,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  a  fine  wild  turkey  nearby. 

On  a  visit  to  this  field  Joaquin  Miller  said: 
"This  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  stands  first  in 
the  alphabet  of  great  American  battles. 
Greater  battles  have  been  fought,  a  greater 
battle  indeed,  on  this  same  ground,  but  the 
first  has  fastened  itself  upon  us.  There  is  a 
savage  fascination  about  it  which  we  who 
lived  on  that  day  cannot  escape." 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  written  by  one  who  vis- 
ited the  battlefield  a  week  after  the  first  bat- 
tle had  occurred  in  speaking  of  the  Henry 
House,  makes  the  following  remarks:  "A 
house  here,  late  the  abode  of  a  widow  lady, 
Mrs.  Judith  Henry,  was  riddled  with  musket 
shot.  Hissing  projectiles  from  the  cannon 
of  our  enemies  had  passed  through  the  walls 
and  roof  until  the  dwelling  was  a  wreck.     It 


is  a  sad  story  that  we  tell.  This  estimable 
lady,  who  had  spent  her  long  life  illustrated 
by  the  graces  that  adorn  the  meek  Chris- 
tian, was  now  bedridden.  There  she  lay 
amid  the  horrid  din,  and  no  less  than  three 
of  the  missiles  of  death  that  scoured  through 
her  chamber,  inflicted  their  wounds  upon 
her.  It  seems  a  strange  dispensation  of 
Providence  that  one  whose  life  had  been  so 
gentle  and  secluded,  should  have  found  her 
end  amid  a  storm  of  human  passion,"  etc. 

The  following  article  to  the  Baltimore  Sun 
deserves  attention  for  its  general  accuracy: 
"So  much  has  been  said  and  written  errone- 
ously concerning  the  killing  of  a  woman  in 
the  old  Henry  House  at  the  first  Battle  of 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  as  to  make  a  recital 
of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  of  deep  inter- 
est to  both  the  misinformed  and  the  unin- 
formed to  which  end,  I  trust  you  will  pub- 
lish in  the  far-reaching  Sun  the  following 
true  account  of  that  most  lamentable  occur- 
rence: In  the  beautiful  lawn,  distant  per- 
haps not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  site 
of  the  original  historic  old  Henry  House, 
which  was  literally  riddled  with  shot  and 
shell  and  the  lesser  missiles  as  well,  in  that 
deadly  strife,  is  now  well  preserved  and 
handsomely  adorned  with  shrub  and  vine  and 
the  wild  ivy  blossom,  a  grave,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  erect  a  large  white  marble 
slab,  the  lettering  of  which  reads  as  follows: 
'The  grave  of  our  dear  mother  Judith  Henry, 
killed  near  this  spot  by  the  explosion  of 
shells  in  her  dwelling,  during  the  battle  of 
the  21st  of  July,  1861.  When  killed  she  was 
in  her  eighty-fifth  year,  and  confined  to  her 
bed  by  the  infirmities  of  age.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Landon  Carter,  Sr.,  and  born 
within  a  mile  of  this  place.  Her  husband, 
Dr.  Isaac  Henry,  was  a  surgeon  on  board 
the  frigate  Constellation,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Truxton,  one  of  the  six  captains 
appointed  by  Washington  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  navy,  1794.  Our  mother  through 
her  Icng  life,  thirty-five  yea"  s  of  which  were 
spent  at  this  place,  was  m:c>.  loved  and  es- 
teemed for  her  kind,  ge:i:.e  £ni  Christian 
spirit. 

The  above  inscription  gives  the  correct 
narrative  of  the  sad  death  of  the  estimable 
old  lady,  in  reading  and  pondering  over 
which  recently,  thirty-eight  years  after  my 
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own  hair-breadth  escape  from  death  in  that 
frightful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  charge 
of  my  old  Stonewall  Brigade  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  agonizing  scene  of  that  aged 
lady's  death,  I  could  but  reflect  how  inscrut- 
able, indeed,  were  the  ways  of  Providence  in 
that  dreadful  catastrophe!  Her  grandson  of 
less  than  middle  age,  who  now  occupies  the 
present  house  on  the  immediate  site  of  the 
old  house,  related  to  me  all  the  particulars. 
Only  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  house  is 
still  an  old  depression,  or  excavation,  of  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  now  used  as  a  water- 
ing pond  for  cattle  to  which  Mrs.  Henry  was 
borne  for  safety  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle, but  it  being  found  without  protection, 
she  was  borne  back  to  the  old  house  and 
placed  in  her  bed,  where  she  was  shot  in  four 
places  and  almost  instantly  killed,"  etc. 

In  the  year  1892  this  battlefield  was  vis- 
ited by  the  G.  A.  R.  and  after  verification  of 
the  historical  spcts  marked  on  the  field, 
caused  tablets  to  he  erected  with  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions: 


"Lieutenant  Ramsay  of  Ricketts'  Battery 
was  killed  here,  July  21,  1861." 

"Here  Jackson  was  wounded  and  got  the 
title  of  'Stonewall,'  July  21,  1861." 

"General  Bee  was  killed  here,  July  21, 
1861." 

"Colonel  Bartow  was  killed  here,  July  21, 
1831." 

"Colonel  Thomas  of  Jos.  E.  Johnston's 
Staff  was  killed  here,  July  21,  1861." 

"Colonel  Fisher,  of  the  6th  N.  C.  Regiment 
was  killed  here,  July  21,  1861." 

"Lieutenant  Mangum,  of  the  6th  N.  C. 
Regiment  was  killed  here,  July  21,  1861." 

"Location  of  Cavalry  Charge  on  Fire  Zou- 
aves, July  21,  1831." 

"Wade  Hampton  was  wounded  here,  July 
21:  1861." 

Markers  with  the  following  inscriptions 
have  veen  added  since: 

"Maj.  Jno.  W.  Daniel  was  wounded  here, 
July  21,  1861." 

"Position  of  7th  Ga.  Rgt.  Captured  Rick- 
ets' Battery  July  21,  186i.'' 


ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    UNION    ARMY    UNDER    GENERAL    McDOWELL    AT 

FIRST  BULL  RUN 

FIRST  DIVISION— GEN.  DANIEL  TYLER 


FIRST  BRIGADE  

Col.  Erasmus  D.  Keys. 
(Not  engaged  on  the  21st) 


SECOND  BRIGADE  

Gen.  Robt.  Schenck. 

(Not  engaged  on  the  21st) 


THIRD  BRIGADE  

Col.  W.  T.  Sherman. 


FOURTH  BRIGADE  

Col.  Israel  B.  Richardson. 
(Not  actively  engaged) 


f  1st  Conn.  Rgt Col.  G.  S.  Burnham 

!   2nd  Conn.  Rgt Col.  A.  H.  Terry 

]   3rd  Conn.  Rgt Col.  John  L.  Chatfield 

l  2nd  Maine Col.  C.  D.  Jameson 

f   1st  Ohio  Rgt Col.  A.  McD.  McCook 

|   2nd  Ohio  R?t Lt.  Col.  Rodney  Mason 

{  2nd  N.  Y.  Militia Col.  G.  W.  B.  Tompkins 

Carlisle's  Battery — 6  brass  guns,  1  30  pounder — Lt. 
I  Haines. 

f  13th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  I.  F.  Quinby 

I    3  th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  M.  Corcoran 

J   79th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  James  Cameron  (killed) 

'j  Capt.  Jas.  Kelly 

!   2nd  Wis.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  H.  W.  Peck 

I  Ayres'  Battery — six  guns  (did  not  cross  Bull  Run) 

f  1st  Mass.  Rgt Col.  Robt.  Cowdin 

|   12th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  Ezra  L.  Walrath 

!   2nd  Mich.  Rgt Maj.  A.  W.  Williams 

]   3rd  Mich.  Rgt Col.  Dan'l  McConnell 

I   G.  1st  U.  S.  Arty Lt.  John  Edwards 

I  M.  2nd  U.  S.  Arty Capt.  Henry  J.  Hunt 
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FIRST  BRIGADE  

Col.  Andrew  Porter. 


SECOND  BRIGADE   

Col.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside. 


f  8th  N.  Y.  (Militia) Col.  Geo.  Lyons 

|   14th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  A.  M.  Wood  (w) 

Lt.  E.  B.  Fowler 

I   27th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  H.  W.  Slocum  (w) 

<!  Maj.  J.  J.  Bartlett 

|   Battalion  of  U.  S.  Inf Maj.  Geo.  Sykes 

|   Battalion  of  U.  S.  Marines Maj.  J.  G.  Reynolds 

i   Battalion  of  U.  S.  Cavalry Maj.  I.  N.  Palmer 

t  D.  5th  U.  S.  Arty Capt.  Chas.  Griffin 

f  2nd  N.  H.  Rgt Col.  Gilman  Marston  (w) 

Lt.  Col.  F.  S.  Fiske 

1st  R.  I.  R?t Maj.  J.  P.  Balch 

1   2nd  R.  I.  Rgt Col.  Jno.  S.  Slocum  (k) 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  Wheaton 

!   71st  N.  Y Col.  H.  P.  Martin 

I   2nd  R.  I.  Battery— 6  guns. 

I   2  Howitzers  with  71st  N.  Y.  Rgt. 


THIRD  DIVISION— COL.  S.  P.  HEINTZELMAN 


FIRST  BRIGADE  

Col.  W.  B.  Franklin. 
(Not  at  Bull  Run) 


SECOND  BRIGADE   

Col.  0.  B.  Wilcox  (w). 
Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  H.  Ward. 


THIRD  BRIGADE  

Col.  Oliver  0.  Howard, 


f  1st  Minn.  Ret Col.  W.  A.  Gorman 

j   5th  Mass.  Rgt Col.  S.  C.  Lawrence 

1   11th  Mass.  Rgt Col.  Geo.  Clarke,  Jr. 

I   I.  1st  U.  S.  Arty Capt.  J.  B.  Ricketts  (w) 

f  1st  Mich.  Rgt Maj.  A.  F.  Bidwell 

I   11th  N.  Y.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  N.  L.  Farnham 

{   38th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  J.  H.  Ward 

|  4th  Mich.  Rgt Col.  D.  A.  Woodbury 

I  2nd  U.  S.  Arty Capt.  Richard  Arnold 

f  4th  Maine  Rgt Col.  H.  G.  Berry 

J   5th  Maine  Rgt Col.  M.  H.  Dunnell 

j   3rd  Maine  Rgt Maj.  H.  G.  Staples 

I  2nd  Vermont  Rgt Col.  Henry  Whiting 


FOURTH  DIVISION— GEN.  THEODORE  RUNYON 

f  1st  N.  J.  Rgt Col.  A.  J.  Johnson 

2nd  N.  J.  Rgt Col.  H.  M.  Baker 

,.„„„,  3rd  N.  J.  Rgt Col.  Wm.  Napton 

(Not  at  Bull  Run) I   4th  N.  J.  Rgt Col.  Mathias  Miller,  Jr. 

j  Vol.  1st  N.  J Col.  W.  R.  Montgomery 

,   Vol.  2nd  N.  J Col.  Geo.  W.  McLean 

!   Vol.  3rd  N.  J Col.  W.  Taylor 

I  Vol.  41st  N.  Y Col.  Leopold  Von  Gilsa 

FIFTH  DIVISION— COL.  DIXON  S.  MILES 


f  8th  N.  Y.  (Vol.) Lt.  Col.  Julius  Stahel 

|   29th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  Adolph  Von  Steinwehr 

FIRST  BRIGADE  \   ™J&£**«    (G-ttiWdl    Guarda)     C°L    F'    G' 

Col.  Louis  Blenker.  |   27th  Pa.  Rgt Col.  Max  Einstein 

I   2nd  U.  S.  Arty Capt.  Jno.  C.  Tidball 

I.  Bookwood's  Battery Capt.  Chas.  Bookwood 

f  16th  N.  Y.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  Samuel  March 

Q-,pn™  I   18th  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  W.  A.  Jackson 

SErC?ND  BRIGADE     {  31st  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  C.  E.  Pratt 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Davies.  |   22nd  N.  Y.  Rgt Col.  R.  Matheson 

I  G.  2nd  U.  S.  Arty Lt.  0.  D.  Greene 
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FIRST  BRIGADE  

Gen.  M.  L.  Bonham. 


SECOND  BRIGADE 
Gen.  R.  S.  Ewell. 


THIRD  BRIGADE  

Brig.  Gen.  D.  R.  Jones. 


FOURTH  BRIGADE  

Gen.  James  Longstreet. 


FIFTH  BRIGADE  .. 
Col.  St.  Geo.  Cocke. 


SIXTH  BRIGADE  

Col.  Jubal  A.  Early. 


COL.  EVAN'S  COMMAND. 


(UNATTACHED)    .. 
Col.  T.  H.  Holmes. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  CONFEDERATE  ARMY  UNDER  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON 

Forces  Under  General  G.  T.  Beauregard  and  Stationed  Along  Bull  Run  When  Johnston 

Arrived  From  the  Valley. 

f  llth  N.  C.  Rgt Col.  W.  W.  Kirkland 

2nd  S.  C.  Rgt Col.  J.  B.  Kershaw 

3rd  S.  C.  Rgt Col.  J.  H.  Williams 

7th  S.  C.  Rgt Col.  Thos.  G.  Bacon 

L  8th  S.  C.  Rgt Col.  E.  B.  C.  Cash 

f  5th  Ala.  Rgt Col.  R.  E.  Rhodes 

6th  Ala.  Rgt Col.  J.  J.  Seibels 

6th  La.  Rgt Col.  J.  G.  Seymour 

4  12-pounder  Howitzer's,  Walton's  Battery. 
Harrison's,  Green's  and  Cabell's  Companies  of  Vir- 

L  ginia  Cavalry. 

f  17th  Miss  Rgt Col.  W.  S.  Featherstone 

18th  Miss.  Rgt Col.  E.  R.  Burt 

I    5th  S.  C.  Rgt Col.  M.  Jenkins 

2  guns  of  Walton's  Battery. 

1  Company  of  Cavalry. 

f  5th  N.  C.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  Jones 

1st  Va.  Rgt Maj.  F.  G.  Skinner 

llth  Va.  Rgt Col.  S.  Garland,  Jr. 

I   17th  Va.  Rgt Col.  M.  D.  Corse 

24th  Va.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  Hairston 

2  guns  of  Walton's  Battery. 
L  Whitehead's  Co.  of  Va.  Cavalry. 

f  8th  Va.  Rgt Col.  Eppa  Hunton 

18th  Va.  Rgt Col.  R.  E.  Withers 

19th  Va.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  J.  B.  Strange 

■{   28th  Va.  Rgt Col.  R.  T.  Preston 

49th  Va.  Rgt Col.  Wm.  Smith 

4  guns  Latham's  Battery. 

I  1  Co.  Va.  Cavalry. 

f  7th  La.  Rgt Col.  Harry  T.  Hays 

13th  Miss Col.  Wm.  Barksdale 

■    7th  Va.  Rgt Col.  J.  L.  Kemper 

24th  Va.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  P.  Hairston,  Jr. 

I  3  guns  of  Walton's  Battery. 


f  1st  La.  (Battalion) Maj.  C.  R.  Wheat 

j   4th  S.  C.  Rgt Col.  J.  B.  E.  Sloan 

1    Cavalry Capt.  W.  R.  Terry 

I  Artillery Lieut.  G.  S.  Davidson 

f  1st  Arkansas  

j   2nd  Tenn 

i   8th  La.  Rgt Col.  H.  B.  Kelly 

i   Hampton's  Legion  (arrived  shortly  before  the  battle) 


TROOPS  JOHNSTON  BROUGHT  FROM  THE  VALLEY 


FIRST  BRIGADE  

Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson. 

SECOND  BRIGADE 
Col.  F.  S.  Bartow. 


THIRD  BRIGADE  

Brig.  Gen.  B.  E.  Bee  (k), 


f  2nd  Va.  Rgt Col.  J.  W.  Allen 

i   4th  Va.  Rgt Col.  J.  F.  Preston 

<(   5th  Va.  Rgt Col.  Kenton  Harper 

I   27th  Va.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  Jno.  Echols 

I  33rd  Va.  Rgt Col.  A.  C.  Cummings 

f  7th  Ga.  Rgt Col.  F.  S.  Bartow  (k) 

<>  Col.  L.  J.  Gartrell 

I  8th  Ga.  Rgt Lt.  Col.  W.  M.  Gardner 

f  4th  Ala.  Rgt Col.  Jones  (k) 

Col.  S.  R.  Gist 

<!  2nd  Miss Col.  W.  C.  Falkner 

|   llth  Miss Lt.  Col.  P.  F.  Liddell 

I  6th  N.  C.  Rgt Col.  C.  F.  Fisher  (k) 
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FOURTH  BRIGADE  

Brig.  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith. 


f  1st  Md.  (Battalion) Lt.  Col.  Geo.  H.  Stewart 

I   3rd  Tenn.  Rgt Col.  Jno.  Vaughn 

|   10th  Va.  Rgt Col.  S.  B.  Gibbons 

{   13th  Va.  Rgt Col.  A.  P.  Hill 

|   Artillery — Imboden's,    Standard's,    Pendleton's,    Al- 

burtis'  Batteries. 
I  Cavalry— 1st  Va Col.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 


Strength  of  Union  Army 18,572  men 

Strength  of  Confederate  Army 18,053  men 

Union  Artillery 24  pieces 

Confederate  Artillery  29  pieces 

CASUALTIES 

Killed       Wounded  Missing  Total 

460  1,124  1,312  2,896 

387  1,582  13  1,982 


Union  Army 

Confederate  Army 


EXTRACTS  OF  SECOND  BULL  RUN 

August  28,  29  and  30,  1862 


The  following  is  taken  from  Major-Gen- 
eral John  Pope's  report  when  assuming  com. 
mand  in  the  East: 

"Early  in  June,  1862,  I  was  in  command  of 
the  army  corps  known  as  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  formed  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  engaged  in  operations  against  Cor- 
inth, Miss.,  commanded  by  General  Halleck. 
A  few  days  after  Corinth  was  evacuated  I 
went  to  St.  Louis  on  a  short  leave  of  absence 
from  my  command,  and  while  there,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Mr.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  requesting  me  to  come  to 
Washington  immediately,  so  I  was  obliged 
to  go,  and  went  accordingly,  but  with  great 
reluctance  against  the  urgent  protest  of  my 
friends  in  St.  Louis,  and  subsequently  of 
many  friends  in  the  Army  of  the  West. 

"When  I  reached  Washington  the  Presi- 
dent was  absent  at  West  Point,  but  I  re- 
ported  in  person  to  Secretary  Stanton.  He 
informed  me  that  the  purpose  was  to  unite 
the  armies  under  McDowell,  Freemont, 
Banks,  all  three  of  whom  were  my  seniors  in 
rank,  and  to  place  me  in  general  command. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  accordingly,  I  assumed 
command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  which 
consisted  of  the  three  corps  above  named, 
which  numbered  as  follows:  Fremont's 
Corps,  11,500;  Banks'  Corps,  8,000,  and  Mc- 
Dowell's Corps,  18,500 — in  all  38,000  men. 

"The  cavalry  numbered  about  5,000." 


The  full  text  of  General  Pope's  address  to 
his  army: 

Headquarters  Army  of  Virginia, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  14,  1862. 
To  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia : 

By  special  assignment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  assumed  the 
command  of  this  army.  I  have  spent  two 
weeks  in  learning  your  whereabouts,  your 
condition,  and  your  wants,  in  preparing  you 
for  active  operations,  and  in  placing  you  in 
position  from  which  you  can  act  promptly 
and  to  the  purpose.  These  labors  are  near- 
ly completed,  and  I  am  about  to  join  you  in 
the  field. 

Let  us  understand  each  other.  I  have 
come  to  you  from  the  West,  where  we  have 
always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies;  from 
an  army  whose  business  it  has  been  to  seek 
the  adversary,  and  to  beat  him  when  he  was 
found;  whose  policy  has  been  attack  and  not 
defence.  In  but  one  instance  has  the  enemy 
been  able  to  place  our  Western  armies  in 
defensive  attitude.  I  presume  that  I  have 
been  called  here  to  pursue  the  same  system 
and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  do  so,  and  that  speedily.  I 
am  sure  you  long  for  an  opportunity  to  win 
the  distinction  you  are  capable  of  achieving. 
That  opportunity  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
you.     Meantime    I    desire    you    to    dismiss 
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from  your  minds  certain  phrases,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  find  so  much  in  vogue  amongst 
you.  I  hear  constantly  of  'taking  strong  po- 
sitions and  holding  them,'  of  'lines  of  re- 
treat,' and  of  'bases  of  supplies.'  Let  us 
discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  position 
a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from 
which  he  can  most  easily  advance  against 
the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines 
of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our 
own  to  take  care  of  themselves.     Let  us  look 


camped  at  Salem.  The  next  day  he  passed 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap  and  moved  on  by 
Gainesville,  and  when  sunset  came  he  was 
many  miles  in  the  rear  of  Pope's  army,  and 
between  it  and  Washington.  From  the 
Rappahannock  Jackson  had  gone  without 
serious  opposition  to  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  field  where  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
sas was  fought.  When  he  arrived  at  Bris- 
toe  Station  just  before  night,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Federal  guard  at  that  point  fled, 
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STONE  BRIDGE  OVER  BULL  RUN 
Blown  up  by  Stuart's  Cavalry  March  8,  1862,  and  Rebuilt  in  1875 


before  us  and  not  behind.  Success  and  glory 
are  in  advance,  disaster  and  shame  lurk  in 
the  rear.  Let  us  act  on  this  understanding, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  your  banners 
shall  be  inscribed  with  many  a  glorious  deed 
and  that  your  names  will  be  dear  to  your 
countrymen  forever. 

John  Pope,  Major-General,  Commanding. 

The  following  is  a  full  account  of  the 
movements  of  Jackson  and  Longstreet  at 
second  Bull  Run,  without  mention  of  any  of 
the  battles  fought  beyond  the  Rappahan- 
nock: 

On  the  25th  of  August,  Jackson  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  at  Hinson's  Mill,  four 
miles  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  that  night 


two  trains  of  cars  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Warrenton  were  captured.  He  left  a 
force  at  Bristoe  Station  and  proceeded  to 
Manassas,  arriving  there  himself  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th. 

The  result  of  Jackson's  raid  on  Manassas 
Junction  was  reported  by  General  R.  E.  Lee 
to  be  "eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with  their 
horses  and  equipments,  were  taken.  More 
than  300  prisoners,  175  horses,  besides  those 
belonging  to  the  artillery,  200  new  tents, 
and  immense  quantities  of  quarter-master's 
and  commissary  stores  fell  into  our  hands — 
50,000  pounds  of  bacon,  1.000  barrels  of 
corned  beef,  2,000  barrels  of  salt  pork,  and 
2,000  barrels  of  flour,  besides  other  property 
of  great  value  were  burned,'' 
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During  the  afternoon  the  enemy  attacked 
our  troops  at  Bristoe  Station,  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Warrenton  Junction  in  such 
force  that  it  was  evident  Pope  had  discovered 
the  situation  and  was  moving  with  his  en- 
tire army  upon  Jackson.  He  appropriated 
such  of  the  supplies  captured  at  Manassas  as 
he  could  use,  and  burned  the  rest.  He  then 
moved  over  to  a  position  north  of  the  turn- 
pike leading  from  Warrenton  to  Alexandria. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  King's  division 
came  moving  eastward  down  the  turnpike 
and  Jackson  met  them.  A  bloody  fight  en- 
sued lasting  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  That 
same  evening  I  arrived  at  Thoroughfare 
Gap.  But  I  should  say,  that  during  Jack- 
son's march  I  had  been  engaging  Pope  at 
different  points  along  the  Rappahannock,  to 
impress  him  with  the  idea  that  I  was  at- 
tempting to  force  a  passage  in  his  front.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  Pope's  army  broke 
away  from  its  strong  position  to  meet  Jack- 
son's daring  and  unexpected  move.  General 
Lee  decided  that  I  should  follow  at  once,  and 
asked  whether  I  would  prefer  to  force  a  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  or  take  the  route  by  which 
Jackson  had  gone.     *     *     *. 

I,  therefore,  decided  to  take  Jackson's 
route  and  the  26th  I  started.  On  the  28th, 
just  before  night,  I  arrived  at  Thoroughfare 
Gap.  As  we  approached,  a  report  was  made 
to  me  that  the  pass  was  unoccupied,  and  we 
went  into  bivouac  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  sending  a  brigade  under  Ander- 
son to  occupy  the  pass.  As  the  Confeder- 
ates neared  the  gap  from  one  side,  Ricketts' 
division  of  Federals  approached  from  the 
other  and  took  possession  of  the  east  side. 
Thoroughfare  Gap  is  a  rough  pass  in  the 
Bull  Run  Mountains,  at  some  points  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide.  A  turbid 
stream  rushes  over  its  rugged  bottom,  on 
both  sides  of  which  the  mountain  rises  sev- 
eral hundred  feet.  On  the  north  the  face  of 
the  gap  is  almost  perpendicular.  The  south 
face  is  less  precipitous,  but  is  covered  with 
tangled  mountain  ivy  and  projecting  boul- 
ders, forming  a  position  unassailable  when 
occupied  by  a  small  infantry  and  artillery 
force.  Up  to  this  moment  we  had  received 
reports  from  General  Jackson,  at  regular  in- 
tervals assuring  us  of  his  successful  opera- 
tions, and  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  baf- 


fle all  efforts  of  the  enemy  till  we  should 
reach  him.     This  sudden  interposition  of  a 
force  at  a  mountain  pass  indicated  a  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  adversary  to  hold  me 
in   check,  while   overwhelming   forces   were 
being  brought  against  Jackson.     This  placed 
us  in  a  desperate  strait;  for  we  were  in  re- 
lieving distance,  and  must  adopt  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  that  would  burst  through 
all  opposition.     Three  miles  north  was  Hope- 
well Gap,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  pos- 
session of  this  in  advance  of  the  Federals,  in 
order  to  have  that  advantage  ground  for  a 
flank  movement,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
forced  our  way  by  footpaths  over  the  moun- 
tain heights  at  Thoroughfare  Gap.     During 
the  night  I  sent  Wilcox  with  three  brigades 
through  that  pass,  while  Hood  was  climbing 
over   the   mountain   at   Thoroughfare   by   a 
trail.     We  had  no  trouble  in  getting  over, 
and  our  apprehensions  were  relieved  at  early 
dawn  of  the  29th  by  finding   Ricketts   had 
given  up  the  east  side  of  the  Gap  and  was 
many  hours  in  advance  of  us,  moving  in  the 
direction  of  Manassas  Junction.     His  force 
instead  of  marching  around  Jackson,  could 
have  been  thrown  against  his  right  and  rear. 
If   Ricketts    had   made   this    move   and   the 
forces   in  front  had   co-operated  with   him, 
such   an   attack,  well   handled,   might   have 
given  us  serious  trouble  before  I  reached  the 
field.     As  we  found  the  pass  open  at  early 
dawn  and  a  clean  road  in  front,  we  marched 
leisurely  to   unite   our  forces   on   Manassas 
plains.     Before     reaching     Gainesville     we 
heard  the  artillery  combat  in  front,  and  our 
men  involuntarily  quickened  their  steps.  Our 
communications    with    Jackson    were    quite 
regular,  and  as  he  had  not  expressed  a  wish 
that  we  should  hurry,  our  troops  were  al- 
lowed to  take  their  natural  swing  under  the 
inspiration  of  impending  battle.     As  we  ap- 
proached the  field  the  fire  seemed  to  become 
more  spirited,  and  gave  additional  impulse 
to    our   movements.     We    marched    steadily 
from  daylight  till  we  reached  the  field,  with 
the   exception   of  an   hour's   halt  to   permit 
Stuart's  cavalry  to  fV.e  from  east  to  west  of 
us.     Passing   through    Gainesville,   we   filed 
off  to  the  left  down  the  turnpike,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  troops  held  at  bay  by 
Jackson.     Our  line  of  march  brought  us  in 
on  the  left  and  rear  of  the   Federals.     At 
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sight  of  this  favorable  opportunity  our  ar- 
tillery was  ordered  up,  with  the  leading  bri- 
gades for  its  support.  Our  advance  was  dis- 
covered, however,  and  the  Federals  with- 
drew from  attack,  retiring  their  left  across 
the  pike  behind  Groveton;  and  taking  strong 
defensive  ground. 

The  battalion  of  Washington  Artillery  was 
thrown  forward  to  a  favorable  position  on 
Jackson's  right,  and  from  that  point  my  line 
was  deployed  so  as  to  extend  it  to  the  right 
some  distance  beyond  the  Manassas  Gap  R. 
R.  A  Federal  corps  was  reported  to  be  at 
Manassas  Junction  that  morning.  The  two 
great  armies  were  now  face  to  face  upon  the 
memorable  field  of  1861;  both  in  good  defen- 
sible positions  and  both  anxious  to  find  a 
point  for  an  entering  wedge  into  the  strong- 
hold of  the  adversary.  It  appeared  easy  for 
us,  except  for  the  unknown  quantity  at  Ma- 
nassas Junction,  to  overlap  the  Federal  left 
and  strike  a  decisive  blow.  This  force  at 
the  Junction  was  a  thorn  in  our  side  which 
could  not  ignored.  General  Lee  was  quite 
disappointed  by  my  report  against  immedi- 
ate attack  along  the  turnpike,  and  insisted 
that  by  throwing  some  of  the  brigades  be- 
yond the  Federal  left,  their  position  would 
be  broken  up  and  a  favorable  field  gained. 
While  talking  the  matter  over  General  Stu- 
art reported  the  advance  of  heavy  forces 
from  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction 
against  my  right.  It  proved  to  be  McDowell 
and  Porter.  I  called  over  three  brigades, 
under  Wilcox  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
attack.  Battle  was  not  offered,  and  I  re- 
ported to  General  Lee  sometime  afterward 
that  I  did  not  think  the  force  on  my  right 
was  strong  enough  to  attack  us. 

Orders  were  given  for  an  advance  to  be 
pursued  under  cover  of  night  until  the  main 
position  could  be  carefully  examined.  It  so 
happened  that  an  order  to  advance  was  is- 
sued on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  encounter  was  something  of  a  sur- 
prise on  both  sides.  A  very  spirited  en- 
gagement was  the  result.     *     *     *. 

When  Saturday,  the  30th,  broke  we  were  a 
little  apprehensive  that  Pope  was  going  to 
get  away  from  us,  and  Pope  was  afraid  that 
we  were  going  to  get  away  from  him.  He 
telegraphed  to  Washington  that  I  was  in 
full  retreat  and  he  was  preparing  to  follow, 


while  we,  thinking  he  was  trying  to 
escape,  were  making  arrangements  for  mov- 
ing by  our  left  across  Bull  Run,  so  as  to  get 
over  on  the  Little  River  pike  and  move  down 
parallel  to  his  lines  and  try  to  interpose  be- 
tween him  and  Washington. 

Shortly  before  nine  on  the  30th  Pope's  ar- 
tillery began  to  play  a  little  and  not  long 
afterward  some  of  his  infantry  force  was 
seen  in  motion.  Later  a  considerable  force 
moved  out  and  began  to  attack  us  on  our 
left,  extending  and  engaging  the  whole  of 
Jackson's  line.  Evidently  Pope  supposed  I 
was  gone,  as  he  was  ignoring  me  entirely. 
His  whole  army  seemed  to  surge  up  against 
Jackson  as  if  to  crush  him  with  an  over- 
whelming mass.  On  the  evening  of  Sept. 
1st  Jackson  encountered  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces  at  Ox  Hill  (or  Chantilly)  and, 
attacking  it,  had  quite  a  sharp  engagement. 
I  came  up  just  before  night  and  found  his 
men  retiring  in  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  I 
asked  what  the  situation  was,  and  added 
that  his  men  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  dis- 
persed. He  said,  "Yes,  but  I  hope  it  will 
prove  a  victory." 

I  moved  my  troops  out  and  occupied  the 
lines  where  he  had  been.  Just  as  we  reached 
there,  General  Kearney,  a  Federal  officer 
came  along  looking  for  his  line  that  had  dis- 
appeared. It  was  raining  in  the  woods,  and 
was  so  late  in  the  day  that  a  Federal  was 
not  easily  distinguished  from  a  Confederate. 
Kearney  did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  was 
in  the  Confederate  line,  and  our  troops  did 
not  notice  that  he  was  a  Federal.  He  began 
to  enquire  about  some  command,  and  in  a 
moment  our  men  saw  that  he  was  a  Federal 
officer.  At  the  same  time  he  realized  where 
he  was.  He  was  called  upon  to  surrender, 
but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  wheeled  his 
horse,  lay  flat  on  the  animal's  neck,  clapped 
his  spurs  into  his  sides  and  dashed  off.  In- 
stantly a  half-dozen  shots  rang  out  and  be- 
fore he  had  gone  thirty  steps  he  fell.  He  had 
been  in  the  army  all  his  life,  and  we  knew 
him  and  respected  him.  His  body  was  sent 
over  the  lines  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

General  Pope,  sanguine  by  nature,  was  not 
careful  enough  to  keep  himself  informed 
about  the  movements  of  his  enemy.  At  half- 
past  four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  he 
issued  an  order  for  Porter  to  attack  Jack- 
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son's  right,  supposing  I  was  at  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  when  in  fact  I  had  been  in  posi- 
tion since  noon. 

The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  Pope's  4:30 
order  of  the  29th,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph: 

Headquarters  in  the  Field, 
August  29,  1862—4:30  P.  M. 

Your  line  of  march  brings  you  in  on  the 
enemy's  right  flank.  I  desire  you  to  push 
forward  into  action  at  once  on  the  enemy's 
flank,  and,  if  possible,  on  his  rear,  keeping 
your  right  in  communication  with  General 
Reynolds.  The  enemy  is  massed  in  the 
woods,  but  can  be  shelled  out  as  soon  as  you 
can  engage  their  flank.  Keep  heavy  re- 
serves and  use  your  batteries,  keeping  well 
closed  to  your  right  all  the  time.  In  case 
you  are  obliged  to  fall  back,  do  so  to  your 
right  and  rear,  so  as  to  keep  you  in  close 
communication  with  the  right  wing. 

John  Pope,  Major-General,  Commanding. 
T.  C.  H.  Smith, 
Lieutenant-Colonel    and    Aide-de-Camp. 
Major  General  Porter. 

I  graduated  with  Pope  at  West  Point.  He 
was  a  handsome  dashing  fellow,  and  a  splen- 
did cavalryman,  sitting  his  horse  beautifully. 
I  think  he  stood  at  the  head  for  riding.  He 
did  not  apply  himself  to  his  books  very 
closely.  He  studied  about  as  much  as  I  did, 
but  knew  his  lessons  better.  We  graduated 
in  1842,  but  Pope  saw  little  of  active  life  till 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 

James  Longstreet. 

General  Sykes  in  his  report,  "Pope's  Cam- 
paign," says: 


"The  Pennsylvania  reserves,  under  Gen- 
eral Reynolds  had  been  posted  on  my  left, 
south  of  the  Warrenton  pike.  Just  previous 
to  the  attack  these  troops  were  withdrawn, 
leaving  my  left  flank  entirely  uncovered,  and 
the  Warrenton  road  open.  Colonel  Warren, 
5th  New  York  Volunteers,  commanding  my 
3rd  brigade,  seeing  the  paramount  necessity 
of  holding  this  point,  threw  himself  there, 
with  his  brigade,  the  remnants  of  two  regi- 
ments, and  endeavored  to  fill  the  gap  created 
by  the  removal  of  Reynolds." 

Swinton  says,  page  190:  "General  Rey- 
nolds' division  was  detached  from  the  left  of 
Porter  by  McDowell,  and,  with  a  portion  of 
Ricketts'  division,  placed  so  as  to  check  a 
flank  maneuver  that  menaced  to  seize  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  which  was  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  whole  army.  Some  other 
troops  should  have  been  taken  rather  than 
remove  Reynolds  from  that  position.  But 
the  detachment  of  Reynolds  from  Porter's 
*  *  *  left  for  that  purpose,  had  an  un- 
fortunate result;  for  it  exposed  the  key- 
point  of  Porter's  line.  Colonel  G.  K.  War- 
ren, who  then  commanded  one  of  Porter's 
brigades,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger, at  once  and  without  waiting  for  orders, 
moved  forward  with  his  small,  but  brave 
brigade  of  about  one  thousand  men,  and  oc- 
cupied the  important  position  abandoned  by 
Reynolds,"  etc. 

We  quote  the  above  extracts  as  some  of 
the  many  daring  acts  on  the  Union  side,  but 
must  refer  the  reader  to  a  more  exhaustive 
account  of  the  battles  named. 
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The  following  organization  of  the  armies,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  is  not  given 
in  detail,  but  all  the  corps  and  division  commanders  of  each  army  are  named. 

UNION  FORCES 

ARMY  OF   VIRGINIA— MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN   POPE 

f  1st  Division Brig.  Gen.  Robt.  C.  Schenk 

FIRST  ARMY  CORPS <  2nd  Division Brig.  Gen.  Adolph  Von  Steinwehr 

Brig.  Gen.  Franz  Sigel.  I  3rd  Division Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Schurz 

f  1st  Division Brig.  Gen.  Alpheus  S.  Williams 

SECOND  ARMY  CORPS <   2nd  Division Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  S.  Greene 

Maj.  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks.         I  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade Brig.  Gen.  Jno.  Buford 

f  1st  Division Brig.  Gen.  Rufus  King 

THIRD  ARMY  CORPS {   2nd  Division Brig.  Gen.  Jas.  B.  Ricketts 

Brig.  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell.  I  Reynolds'  Division  (temporarily  attached) 

ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 

THIRD  ARMY  CORPS j   1st  Division Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Kearny 

Maj.  Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzelman.  )  2nd  Division Maj.  Gen.  Jos.  Hooker 

FIFTH  ARMY  CORPS $   1st  Division Maj.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Morell 

Maj.  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter.  I  2nd  Division Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  Sykes 

f  1st  Division Maj.  Gen.  Isaac  I.  Stevens 

NINTH  ARMY  CORPS <!   2nd  Division Maj.  Gen.  Jesse  L.  Reno 

Maj.  Gen.  Jesse  L.  Reno.  L  Kanawha  Division 

THE  CONFEDERATE  FORCES 

ARMY   OF   NORTHERN    VIRGINIA— GENERAL   R.   E.   LEE 

f  1st  Division Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Taliaferro 

JACKSON'S  CORPS I   2nd  Division Maj.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill 

Maj.  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Jackson.  j   3rd  Division Maj.  Gen.  Richard  S.  Ewell 

I  Cavalry Maj.  Gen.  Jas.  E.  B.  Stuart 

>    f  Anderson's  Division — Maj.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Anderson 

I   Jones  Division Brig.  Gen.  David  R.  Jones 

LONGSTREET'S  CORPS {   Wilcox's  Division Brig.  Gen.  Cadmus  M.  Wilcox 

Maj.  Gen.  Jas.  Longstreet.  |   Hood's  Division Brig.  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 

I  Kemper's  Division Brig.  Gen.  Jas.  L.  Kemper 

We  give  here  the  best  information  obtainable  as  to  the  number  engaged  and  the 
casualties  on  each  side. 

Strength  of  the  Union  Army 63,000  men 

Strength  of  the  Confederate  Army 54,000  men 

CASUALTIES 

Killed       Wounded  Missing  Total 

Union    Army    1,747             8,452  4,263  14,462 

Confederate   Army   1,553             7,812  109  9,474 


